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Lorp CoLiincwoop appears to us to have resembled 
Washington more than any other man of whom we have read 
or heard. His bravery was equally distant from rashness and 
fear; his prudence was consummate, his sagacity great, his 
industry and order in study, and the despatch of business sin- 
gular and admirable, and his professional science and success 
such as could result only from those habits. Without them, 
genius and good fortune could have done little to secure his 
uniform success and steady eminence, and to gain him that 
entire confidence of his men and his country, which placed and 
retained him, during a long and critical period, in a command 
of the most difficult, complicated, and diverse character. His 
discipline had the merit of being thorough and exact without 
cruelty or harshness ; his personal dignity, and the power and 
exercise of command, were reconciled with piety, benevolence, 
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and gentleness. ‘I cannot,’ he observed, ‘ for the life of me, 
comprehend the religion of an officer, who can pray all one day, 
and flog his men all the next.’ His temper, naturally quick 
and violent, was subdued and regulated by study, reflection, and 
strong good sense. His character is a model for imitation, his 
life affords valuable hints for all, who have the government and 
management of others; and his letters to his wife, daughters, 
and friends abound with clear and just ideas on the subject of 
education. We attach a particular value and importance to the 
spontaneous and experienced views of a strong-minded man, 
who, biased by no habits and attached to no theory, gives us 
plain and practical notions, the deep-struck and solid coin of an 
opulent and sound understanding. It is for this reason that we 
have selected the life and opinions of Lord Collingwood as 
matters suitable to occupy a few pages of our journal. 

He was descended from ancestors who had been honorably 
distinguished, and was born at New Castle, in the year 1750, 
and sent to a school in the same place, kept by the Rev. 
Hugh Moises, to whom he showed kindness and gratitude in the 
height of his glory. He had for schoolmates the two distin- 
guished brothers, Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell. He entered 
the navy at the age of eleven, in the Shannon, under the care 
of his cousin, Captain, afterward Admiral Brathwaite. ‘He 
used to tell, as an instance of his youth and simplicity, when he 
first went to sea, that as he was sitting crying for his separation 
from home, the first lieutenant observed him, and, pitying the 
tender years of the poor child, spoke to him in terms of kindness 
and encouragement, which, as Lord Collingwood said, so won 
upon his heart, that, taking this officer to his box, he offered 
him in gratitude a Jarge piece of plum-cake, which his mother 
had given him.’ He continued many years with his cousin, 
‘to whose regard for me,’ he observed, ‘and for the interest 
he took in my improvement in nautical knowledge, I owe great 
obligations.’ He was at Boston with Admiral Graves, and was 
made a lieutenant on the day of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
where he was with a party of seamen. An early friendship was 
formed between him and Nelson, which altered no otherwise 
than by becoming closer until death divided them. Nelson was 
his immediate senior, and it so happened that in every grade 
and command, whenever Nelson advanced a step, Collingwood 
immediately succeeded to his place, first as lieutenant in the 
Lowestoffe, then as commandant of the Badger, next as captain 
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of the Hinchinbroke. After the peace in 1783, being appointed 
to the Mediator, he proceeded to the West India station, where 
he remained with Lord Nelson, who commanded the Boreas, 
until 1786. From this year to 1790, he was in Northumberland, 
‘making,’ as he expresses it, ‘the acquaintance of his own 
family,’ to whom he had been a stranger. 

He was married in 1790, and had two daughters. He was 
a most affectionate husband; and we shall presently see how 
anxiously and wisely he thought upon the education of his 
daughters. 

Upon the commencement of war with France in 1793, he 
was appointed captain of the Barfleur, and was present in the 
celebrated battle of June Ist, 1794. ‘The night of 31st of 
May,’ he observes in his private account of the engagement, 
‘was spent in watching and preparation; and many a blessing 
did I send forth to my Sarah lest I never should bless her more.’ 
Captain Collingwood was overlooked by Lord Howe in the 
distribution of medals; but with true dignity, he made no com- 
plaint, until on another occasion he had distinguished himself; 
and being offered a reward, which he felt had been unjustly 
withheld before, he declined it, unless it should be accompanied 
by reparation for the past. ‘This he obtained to his entire 
satisfaction. There is no lesson more important nor more 
difficult to the young, ambitious, and talented, than to control 
the first impulses of resentment for neglect or partiality; and 
instead of being depressed and sinking under it, to make it a 
motive of new and more strenuous exertions to excel. This is 
the only way in which resentment toward superiors for the 
neglect, or toc low an estimate of our merits, should ever be 
indulged. ‘To make them feel, by our industry, good conduct, 
and circumspection, a sense of their injustice, and a consequent 
remorse and desire of reparation, is a virtuous, a noble, and an 
effectual revenge. How many promising youths, the hope and 
pride of parents, have stopped short in an honorable career, 
and made shipwreck of mind and character, by showing a 
resentment which, if just, was premature, and by entering, under 
the smart of mere wounded pride, into an unequal and fatal 
contest with power and authority. ‘The number of those, who 
have been utterly lost by this blind and headstrong course, is 
not small. On the other hand, there is no duty more delicate 
and sacred than that of awarding the meed of virtue and talent 
with integrity and discrimination. 
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On the 14th of February, 1797, Captain Collingwood bore a 
conspicuous part, side by side with Nelson, in the memorable 
action off Cape St Vincent. On this occasion, Sir John Jervis, 
afterward Lord St Vincent, informed him that he was to receive 
a medal; to which he replied with deep feeling, but with firmness 
and dignity, that he must decline this favor. ‘I feel,’ he said, 
‘that 1 was improperly passed over on the first of June, 1793, 
and to receive this distinction now would be to acknowledge the 
propriety of that injustice.’ ‘That is precisely the answer I 
expected from you, Captain Collingwood,’ was St Vincent’s 
reply. In the most famous of naval battles off the Cape of 
Trafalgar, Captain, now Rear Admiral Collingwood, to which 
rank he was raised in 1799, was again next in rank to his great 
friend Nelson, and he carried his ship into action in gallant style, 
in the midst of the enemy’s numerous fleet, above a quarter of 
an hour before the rest of the English squadrons could arrive to 
his assistance. This victory gave nearly the finishing blow to 
Bonaparte’s naval power. From this event to the downfal 
of that great but misguided man, the French and their allies 
seldom ventured to put to sea. Collingwood having succeeded 
to the command, by the death of his friend, continued to con- 
duct the principal naval operations of his country on the coasts 
of Spain and France, and in the Mediterranean. He was 
appointed vice admiral, raised to the peerage by the title of 

aron Collingwood of Caldburne and Hethpoole in the county 
of Northumberland; received the thanks of the king and of 
both houses of parliament, and a pension of two thousand 
pounds a year during his life, and in the event of his death, of 
one thousand pounds a year to his wife, and five hundred pounds 
a year to each of his daughters. Most men would have been 
desirous to revisit their country, receive the acclamations of the 
people, take possession of these new and ample honors, and 
contemplate the glitter of the brilliant triumphs which they had 
survived, and to which they had so conspicuously and perilously 
contributed; but Lord Collingwood’s mind was of a texture 
too firm and consistent to be seduced for a moment by such 
vanities. He does not appear to have once thought of quitting 
his post at this period, nor did his correspondence convey a 
wish to that effect, until declining health made a sojourn upon 
land indispensable to his preservation. During the years 
1806-7-8 and 9, he was the soul and centre of most of the 
negotiations, revolutions, and operations by sea and by land 
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against the emperor of France. Although engaged in the 
active command of a fleet, which was required to exercise a 
constant vigilance, he was able by a just distribution of his time 
to attend to a frequent and continued correspondence with the 
governments of Spain, Sicily, Algiers, Turkey, and the Greeks; 
and to give the impulse and direction to important negotiations 
and movements in all those countries. 

In this arduous situation he acquitted himself with such dis- 
cretion, sagacity, and integrity, as to gain the uniform approbation 
of his government, and the confidence and respect of their allies ; 
and to detect, predict, and when it could be done, to baffle the 
designs of Bonaparte. He never indulges in peevish and intem- 
perate expressions against his enemies, though he frequently 
laments the continuance of the war, on account of the miseries 
which it occasioned ; and because it deprived him of the only 
pleasure which he valued on earth, that of living in domestic 
quiet with his beloved wife, superintending the education, forming 
the characters, and sharing the love of dutiful and dear children. 
His fond anticipations of happiness were not to be realized. In 
1808, he asked permission to go home in consequence «i general 
and increasing debility, arising, as he then supposed, and as the 
event proved, from being too long at sea. The government 
hesitated to grant his request, and hoped that he might still be 
able to remain where his services were of the utmost importance. 
He replied that he ‘ had no particular illness, but had become 
exceedingly languid and weak, and often found himself too 
much disordered to exert himself as he wished to do and his 
situation required ;’ but he added, ‘my best service is due to 
my country as long as I live, and I leave all else to your lord- 
ship’s consideration and convenience.’ From the year 1761 
to the year 1810, with the exception of seven years, from 1786 to 
1793, and one year, from 1802 to 1803, a period of fortyeight 
years, Lord Collingwood was constantly at sea. He more than 
once laments that to all the real pleasures of life he was a 
stranger. ‘Would to God,’ he exclaimed, ‘this war were 
happily concluded! It is anguish enough to be thus forever 
separated from my family; but that my Sarah should in my 
absence, be suffering from illness, is complete misery.’ ‘I am 
quite pleased with the account you give me of my girls. If it 
were peace, I do not think that there would be a happier set 
of creatures in Northumberland than we.’ Again he says; 
‘Ido assure you, when I reflect on my long absence from all 
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that can make me happy, it is very painful to me; and what 
day is there that I do not lament the continuance of this war. 
And again; ‘It is a great comfort to me, banished as I am from 
all that is dear to me, to learn that my beloved Sarah and her 
girls are well. Would to Heaven it were peace! that I might 
come and for the rest of my life be blessed in their affection. 
Indeed, this unremitting hard service is a great sacrifice, giving 
up all that is pleasurable to the soul, or soothing to the mind, 
and engaging in a constant contest with the elements, or with 
tempers and dispositions as boisterous and untractable. Great 
allowance should be made for us when we come on shore, for 
being long in the habit of absolute command, we grow impatient 
of contradiction, and are unfitted for the gentle intercourse of 
quiet life. I am really in great hopes that it will not be long 
before the experiment could be made upon me, for I think we 
shall soon have peace, and I assure you that I shall endeavor 
to conduct myself with as much moderation as possible. I have 
come to another resolution, which is, when this war is happily 
terminated, to think no more of ships, but pass the rest of my 
days in the bosom of my family, where I think my prospects of 
happiness are equal to any man’s.’ 

Peace did indeed take place, but it was of such short duration 
as only to allow Lord Collingwood to establish himself at home, 
recommence on land those habits of study, which he cherished 
everywhere, and just to taste the sweets of domestic endear- 
ments. In one year he was again summoned from his home 
to the scenes of war, namely, in the spring of 1803, and never 
returned again. 

‘Lord Collingwood was repeatedly urged by his friends to 
surrender his command, and to seek in England that repose 
which had become necessary to his declining health; but his 
feelings on the subject of discipline were peculiarly strong, and 
he had ever exacted the most implicit obedience from others. 
He thought it therefore his duty not to quit the post, which had 
been assigned to him, until he should be duly relieved; and 
replied that his life was his country’s in whatever it might be 
required of him. When he moored in the harbor of Port 
Mahon, on the 25th of February, 1810, he was in a state of 
great suffering and debility; and having been strongly recom- 
mended by his medical attendants to try the effect of gentle 
exercise on horseback, he went immediately on shore, accom- 
panied by his friend, Captain Hallowell, who left his ship to 
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attend him in his last illness; but it was too late. He became 
incapable of bearing the slightest fatigue, and as it was repre- 
sented to him that his return to England was indispensably 
necessary for the preservation of his life, he, on the 3d of 
March, surrendered his command. ‘The two following days 
were spent in unsuccessful attempts to warp the Ville de Paris 
out of Port Mahon; but on the 6th the wind came round to 
the westward, and at sunset the ship made sail for England.’ 
‘On the morning of the 7th, there was a considerable swell, 
and his friend Captain Thomas, on entering his cabin, observed 
that he feared the motion of the vessel disturbed him. ‘ No, 
Thomas,’ he replied, ‘1 am now in a state in which nothing in 
this world can disturb me more. I am dying; I am sure it 
must be consolatory to you and all who love me to see how 
comfortably | am coming to my end.” He told one of his 
attendants that he had endeavored to review as far as possible, 
all the actions of his passed life, and that he had the happiness 
to say that nothing gave him a moment’s uneasiness. He spoke 
at times of his absent family, and of the doubtful contest in 
which he was about to leave his country involved, but ever with 
calmness and perfect resignation to the will of God ; and in this 
blessed state of mind, after taking an affectionate farewell of 
his attendants, he expired without a struggle, at six o’clock in 
the evening of that day, having attained the age of fiftynine 
years and six months.’ 

**'Those who were about his lordship’s person,” observes 
Mr Macanst, the surgeon of the Ville de Paris, in his report on 
that occasion, “ and witnessed the composure and resignation, 
with which he met his fate, will long remember the scene with 
wonder and admiration. In no part of his lordship’s brilliant 
life did his character appear with greater lustre than when he 
was approaching his end. It was dignified in the extreme. 
{f it be on the bed of sickness and at the approach of death, 
when ambition, the love of glory, and the interests of the world 
are over, that the true character is to be discovered, surely 
never did any man’s appear to greater advantage than did Lord 
Collingwood’s. For my part I did not believe it possible that 
any one, on such an occasion, could have behaved so nobly. 
Cruelly harassed by a most afflicting disease, obtaining no relief 
from the means employed, and perceiving his death to be 
inevitable, he suffered no sigh, no regret to escape, no mur- 
muring at the past, no apprehension for the future. He met 
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death as became him, with composure and fortitude, which have 
seldom been equalled, and never surpassed.” ’ 

Lord Collingwood had a noble contempt of sordidness, little- 
ness, intrigue, selfishness, and chicanery ia all its forms. 

By what process a character so truly great and estimable 
was formed, we are not minutely informed, nor is it probable 
that it could now be ascertained; but as Lord Collingwood has 
left a great variety of precepts and rules, which he wrote for the 
direction and guidance of young persons, in whom he felt a 
deep and tender interest, it is to be presumed that he embodied 
on those occasions most, if not all the material ones, which he 
had himself observed, and which were exemplified in his own 
life. We proceed, therefore, to collect and arrange the ideas 
on education, which are scattered through his lordship’s letters. 
They appear to us to be remarkably practical, as well as plain 
and obviously just. In the first place, we would observe that 
the style of these letters is of a superior cast, and it is pleasing 
to find that it was acquired by a method very simple, and quite 
similar to that employed by Dr Franklin. 


‘ During this short period [between 1802 and 1803] of happi- 
ness and rest he was occupied in superintending the education 
of his daughters, and in continuing those habits of study which 
had long been familiar to him. His reading was extensive, 
particularly in history; and it was his constant practice to exer- 
cise himself in composition, by making abstracts from the books 
which he read; and some of his abridgments, with the obser- 
vations by which he illustrated them, are written with singular 
conciseness and power. ‘I know not,” said one of the most 
eminent English diplomatists, with whom he had afterwards very 
frequent communications, ‘‘I know not where Lord Colling- 
wood got his style, but he writes better than any of us.”’ p. 79. 


The following extracts give some of the general and particular 
views, which we find on the subject of the education and con- 
duct of naval officers, 


‘ You may depend on it, that it is more in your own power 
than in any one else’s to promote both your comfort and advance- 
ment. A strict and unwearied attention to your duty, and a 
complaisant and respectful behaviour, not only to your superiors, 
but to everybody, will ensure you their regard; and the reward 
will surely come, and I hope soon, in the shape of preferment : 
but if it should not, I am sure you have too much good sense to 
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let disappointment sour you. Guard carefully against letting 
discontent appear in you; it is sorrow to your friends, a triumph 
to your competitors, and cannot be productive of any good. 
Conduct yourself so as to deserve the best that can come to you; 
and the consciousness of your own proper behaviour will keep 
you in spirits, if it should not come. Let it be your ambition to 
be foremost on all duty. Do not be a nice observer of turns, but 
forever present yourself ready for everything; and if your offi- 
cers are not very inattentive men, they will not allow the others 
to impose more duty on you than they should: but I never knew 
one who was exact not to do more than his share of duty, who 
would not neglect that, when he could do so without fear of 
punishment. I need not say more to you on the subject of 
sobriety, than to recommend to you the continuance of it as ex- 
actly aswhen you were withme. Everyday affords you instances 
of the evils arising from drunkenness. Were a man as wise as 
Solomon, and as brave as Achilles, he would still be unworthy 
of trust if he addicted himself to grog. He may make a drudge, 
but a respectable officer he can never be; for the doubt must 
always remain, that the capacity which God has given him will 
be abused by intemperance. Young men are generally intro- 
duced to this vice by the company they keep: but do you care- 
fully guard against ever submitting yourself to be the companion 
of low, vulgar, and dissipated men ; and hold it as a maxim, that 
you had better be alone than in mean company. Let your com- 
panions be such as yourself, or superior ; for the worth of a man 
will always be ruled by that of his company. You do not find 
pigeons associate with hawks, or lambs with bears; and it is as 
unnatural for a good man to be the companion of blackguards. 
Read —let me charge you—read. Study books that treat of 
your profession, and of history. Study Faulkner’s Dictionary, 
and borrow, if you can, books which describe the West Indies, 
and compare what you find there with your own observation. 
Thus employed, you will always be in good company. Nature 
has sown in man the seeds of knowledge; but they must be 
cultivated to produce fruit. Wisdom does not come by instinct, 
but will be found when diligently sought for; seek her, she will 
be a friend that will never fail you. You see I am writing to 
you as one very much interested for your welfare ; receive it as 
a proof that I shall always have pleasure in hearing of your 
success,’ * Remember, Lane, before you are five and twenty, 
you must establish a character that will serve you al] your life.’ 
pp. 24, 25, 26. 

‘If he had occasion to remark upon anything, it was always 
done with great calmness, and frequently with considerable point. 
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When he was once particularly anxious to complete his bread, 
and to sail immediately, he inquired of the Captain, an officer 
for whom he had a high esteem, if all the boats were gone ashore. 

‘I have sent them all,’ was the reply, ‘except my barge.” 
“Oh! of course,” said the Admiral, “‘a Captain’s barge must 
never be employed for such purposes; but I hope they make 
every possible use of mine.”’ p. 59. 

‘I would recommend themto send him (he remarks of a boy 
intended for the navy,) toa good mathematical school, and teach 
him to be perfect in French and Spanish, or Italian; and if he 
spend two years in hard study, he will be better qualified at 
the end than if he came here. If parents were to see how 
many of their chickens go to ruin by being sent too early abroad, 
they would not be so anxious about it.’ p. 329. 

‘The question respecting corporal punishment in the Navy, 
and the degree to which it can be properly controlled, has often 
been the subject of discussion, and practically there is great dif- 
ference in different ships: for many officers are enabled to resort 
to it very rarely, and only in offences of the gravest nature; 
while others, of kind and humane dispositions, still feel them- 
selves compelled to act upon the painful conviction that no great 
relaxation can be made without danger in its frequency and 
severity. It cannot, therefore, be uninteresting to record the 
sentiments and conduct of Lord Collingwood in this respect 
during a length of service that was unexampled, and with a crew 
ever foremost in times of danger, and cheerfully sustaining a 
duration of hardship and fatigue which has no parallel in the 
English Navy: and although the result of one such series of 
experiments may not be decisive, yet it cannot fail to have its 
weight in the consideration of the most important question that 
can occupy the attention of a naval officer, how best he may 
secure the obedience and happiness of his men. His view of 
this subject cannot be better given than in his own words toa 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to whom he had written in favor of 
an officer, for whose zeal and talents he had the highest regard ; 
and who, as he was told in reply, was then charged with great 
severity to his men. ‘I recommended,” says he, ‘ Captain 

, because I considered him a diligent, attentive, and skilful 
officer ; but the conduct which is imputed to him has always 
met my decided reprobation, as being big with the most dan- 
gero us consequences, and subversive of all real discipline.” 
When the offence was of such a nature that the necessity of 
corporal punishment was manifest; Captain Collingwood was 
present, as is customary, but suffering from his wounded feelings 
greater pain probably than the culprit himself; and on these 
occasions he was for many hours afterwards melancholy and 
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silent, sometimes not speaking a word again for the remainder 
of the day.’ pp. 50, 51. 


These are but few of the valuable and attractive principles of 
his profession, which Lord Collingwood had the happiness to 
eusorce and exemplify, His eulogy is contained in the fact 
that he was not less praised by his officers and men, than by the 
Government and people. He was called —The Sailor’s Friend. 

We now come to that part of our subject which merits the 
greatest attention of all, upon whom the important business of 
education devolves; namely, his detailed as well as general in- 
structions concerning the studies and conduct of his daughters. 
We give them in his own words. 


‘ My chief anxiety now is to see my daughters well and vir- 
tuously educated, and I shall never think anything too good for 
them if they are wise and good-tempered. ‘Tell them, with my 
blessing, that I am much obliged to them fét weeding my oaks.’ 
pp. 83, 84. 

‘I am delighted with your account of my children’s improve- 
ment, for it is a subject of the greatest anxiety tome. Above 
all things, keep novels out of their reach. They are the cor- 
rupters of tender minds: they exercise the imagination instead 
of the judgment; make them all desire to become the Julias 
and Cecilias of romance ; and turn their heads before they are 
enabled to distinguish truth from fictions devised merely for 
entertainment. When they have passed their climacteric it will 
be time enough to. begin novels.’ pp. 87, 88. 

* How do my darlings goon? I wish you would make them 
write to me by turns, and give me the whole history of their 
proceedings. Oh! how I shall rejoice, when I come home, to 
find them as much improved in knowledge as I have advanced 
them in station in the world: but take care they do not give 
themselves foolish airs. Their excellence should be in know- 
ledge, in virtue, and benevolence to all; but most to those who 
are humble, and require their aid. ‘This is true nobility, and is 
now become an incumbent duty on them.’ p. 134. 

‘I hope my children are every day acquiring some knowledge, 
and wish them to write a French letter every day to me or their 
mother. I shall read them all when I come home. [If there 
were an opportunjy I should like them to be taught Spanish, 
which is the most elegant language in Europe, and very easy. 
I hardly know how we shall be able to support the dignity to 
which his Majesty has been pleased to raise me. Let others 
plead for pensions ; I can be rich without money, by endeavoring 
to be superior to everything poor.’ p. 135. 
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‘Tam anxious about my children, now their governess is gone. 
I beseech you, dearest Sarah, I beseech you keep them con- 
stantly employed ; make them read to you, not trifles, but his- 
tory, in the manner we used to do in the winter evenings: blessed 
evenings indeed! The human mind will improve itself if it be 
kept in action ; but grows dull and torpid when left to slumber. 
I believe even stupidity itself may be cultivated.’ p. 151. 

‘I wish that in these journeys the education of our children 
may not stop; but that, even on the road, they may study the 
geography of that part of England through which they travel, 
and keep a regular journal, not of what they eat and drink, but 
of the nature of the country, its appearance, its produce, and 
some gay description of the manners of the inhabitants. I hope 
you will take your time in town, and show my girls everything 
curious. Iam sure you will visit the tomb of my dear friend. 
Alas! the day that he had a tomb!’ p. 161. 

‘As there was no opportunity for me to send my letter to 
England, I can hit two birds at once, in wishing my dear little 
Sarah many happy returns of this day, and that in every one she 
may have improved in goodness since the last. I cannot tell you 
how much pleasure her French letter gave me: I strictly enjoin 
her to write every day some translation of English into French 
and the language will soon become familiar to her.’ p. 175. 

‘How dothe dear girls goon? I would have them taught 
geometry, which is of all sciences in the world the most enter- 
taining : it expands the mind more to the knowledge of all things 
in nature, and better teaches to distinguish between truths and 
such things as have the appearance of being truths, yet are not, 
than any other. Their education, and the proper cultivation of 
the sense which God has given them, are the objects on which 
my happiness most depends. To inspire them with a love of 
everything that is honorable and virtuous, though in rags, and 
with contempt for vanityin embroidery, is the way to make 
them the darlings of my heart. They should not only read, but 
it requires a careful selection of books; nor should they ever 
have access to two at the same time: but when a subject is begun, 
it should be finished before anything else is undertaken. How 
would it enlarge their minds, if they could acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy to give them an idea 
of the beauty and wonders of the creation! I am persuaded 
that the generality of people, and particulaly fine ladies, only 
adore God because they are told it is proper and the fashion to 
go to church; but I would have my girls gain such knowledge 
of the works of the creation, that they may have a fixed idea of 
the nature of that Being who could be the author of such a world. 
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Whenever they have that, nothing on this side the moon will 
give them much uneasiness of mind. Ido not mean that they 
should be Stoics, or want the common feelings for the sufferings 
that flesh is heir to; but they would then have a source of con- 
solation for the worst that could happen. 

‘ Tell me how do the trees which I planted thrive? Is there 
shade under the three oaks for a comfortable summer seat? Do 
the poplars grow at the walk, and does the wall of the terrace 
stand firm?’ pp. 180, 181. 

‘ My last letter from my wife informed me of her return to 
Morpeth, after having shown my girls a good deal of the world. 
I expect a great deal of pleasure some day in reading little Sarah’s 
journal. Nothing more improves the mind and exercises the 
judgment, than for young persons to keep a diary, not only to 
note events, but add their comments on them; and I expect such 
a one from Sarah, which will be more valuable to me than all 
the books in Chirton library.’ p. 186. 

‘It is impossible that at this distance I can direct and manage 
the education of my daughters; but it costs me many an anxious 
hour. The ornamental part of education, though necessary, is 
secondary ; and I wish to see their minds enlarged by a true 
knowledge of good and evil, that they may be able to enjoy the 
one, if it be happily their lot, and submit contentedly to any for- 
tune rather than descend to the other.’ p. 200. 

‘Do not let our girls be made fine ladies; but give them a 
knowledge of the world which they have to live in, that they may 
take care of themselves, when you and I are in heaven. They 
must do everything for themselves, and never read novels, but 
history, travels, essays, and Shakspeare’s plays, as often as they 
please. What they call books for young persons, are nonsense. 
They should frequently read aloud, and endeavor to preserve 
the natural tone of voice, as if they were speaking on the sub- 
ject themselves without a book. Nothing can be more absurd 
than altering the voice to a disagreeable and monotonous drawl, 
because what they say is taken from a book. The memory 
should be strengthened by getting by heart such speeches and 
noble sentiments from Shakspeare, or Roman History, as deserve 
to be imprinted on the mind. Give them my blessing, and charge 
them to be diligent.’ p. 217. 

‘It isa great satisfaction to me that my daughters will probably 
be educated well, and taught to depend upon themselves for their 
happiness in this world: for if their hearts be good, they have 
both of them heads wise enough to distinguish between right and 
wreng. While they have resolution to follow what their hearts 
dicate, they may be uneasy under the adventitious misfortunes 
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which may happen to them, but never unhappy; for they will 
still have the consolation of a virtuous mind to resort to. I am 
most afraid of outward adornment being made a principal study, 
and the furniture within being rubbish. “What they call fashion- 
able accomplishment, is but too often teaching poor misses to look 
bold and forward, in spite of a natural disposition to gentleness 
and virtue.’ pp. 217, 218. 

‘I have written to Mrs , to charge her not to make our 
girls fine ladies, which are as troublesome animals as any in the 
creation, but to give them knowledge and industry, and teach 
them how to take care of themselves when there is none left in 
this world to take care of them; for I think, my dear, you and I 
cannot last much longer.’ ‘The more I see of the world, the 
lessI likeit. You may depend on it that old Scott the gardener, 
is a much happier man than if he had been born a statesman, and 
has done more good in his day than most of them. Robes and 
furred gowns veil passions, vanities, and sordid interest, that Sccit 
never knew.’ pp. 227, 228. 

‘ My pearest Cuitpren—A few days ago I received your 
joint letter, and it gave me much pleasure to hear that you were 
well, and I hope improving in your education. It is exactly at 
your age that much pains should be taken; for whatever know- 
ledge you acquire now will last you all your lives. ‘The im- 
pression which is made on young minds isso strong that it never 
wears out; whereas, everybody knows how difficult it is to make 
an old snuff-taking lady comprehend anything beyond Pam or 
Spadille. Such persons hang very heavy on society ; but you, 
my darlings, I hope, will qualify yourselves to adorn it, to be 
respected for your good sense, and admired for your gentle man- 
ners. Remember that gentle manners are the first grace which 
a lady can possess. Whether she differ in her opinion from 
others, or be of the same sentiment, her expressions should be 
equally mild. A positive contradiction is vulgar and ill-bred ; 
but I shall never suspect you of being uncivil to any person. I 
received Mrs ’s letter, and am much obliged to her for 
it. She takes alively interest that you should be wise and good. 
Do not let her be disappointed. For me, my girls, my happi- 
ness depends upon it; for should I return to England, and find 
you less amiable than my mind pictures you, or than I have rea- 
son to expect, my heart would sink with sorrow. Your applica- 
tion must be to useful knowledge. Sarah, I hope, applies to 
geometry, and Mary makes good progress in arithmetic. Inde- 
pendently of their use in every situation in life, they are sciences 
so curious in their nature, and so many things that cannot be 
comprehended without them are made easy, that were it only to 
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gratify a curiosity which all women have, and to be let into 
secrets that cannot be learned without that knowledge, it would 
be a sufficient inducement toacquire them. ‘Then do, my sweet 
girls, study to be wise.’ pp. 245, 246. 

‘ My children have written me many letters, and it is very de- 
lightful to me that they appear to be happy and contented where 
they are. I hope they will acquire a knowledge of such things as 
will enable them to go through the world creditably. Poor things! 
they have a long time to live, and a thorny path to make their 
way through: I hope they will be as little torn as possible by the 
rude briars that may stretch across their way, and have spirits 
firm enough not to mind alittle scratch. I had delightful letters 
from them lately, in which they tell me that they are laboring to 
gain wisdom.’ p. 248. 

‘A good woman has great and important duties to do in the 
world, and will always be in danger of doing them ill and without 
credit to herself, unless she have acquired knowledge. I have 
only to recommend to you not to pass too much of your time in 
trifling pursuits, or in reading books merely of amusement, which 
afford you no information, nor anything that you can reflect upon 
afterwards, and feel that you have acquired what you did not 
know before.’ 

‘Never do anything that can denote an angry mind; for 
although everybody is born with a certain degree of passion, and, 
from untoward circumstances, will sometimes feel its operation, 
and be what they call “out of humor,” yet a sensible man or 
woman will not allow it to be discovered. Check and restrain 
it; mever make any determination until you find it has entirely 
subsided ; and always avoid saying anything that you may after- 
wards wish unsaid. I hope, Sarah, you continue to read geog- 
raphy. Whenever there are any particular events happening, 
examine the map and see where they took place. At Saragosa, 
in Arragon, the Spanish army was composed mostly of the pea- 
santry of the country, and the priests (who take a great interest 
in this war,) were officers. The Bishop headed the army, and 
with his sword in one hand and a cross in the other, fought very 
bravely, until he wasshotinthearm. At Anduxar, a town upon 
the river Guadalquiver, the Spanish army fought a great battle, 
and entirely defeated the French. I hope that they will be driven 
entirely out of Spain very soon. — Do you study geometry ; which 
I beg you will consider as quite a necessary branch of knowledge. 
It contains much that is useful, and a great deal that is enter- 
taining, which you will daily discover as you growolder. When- 
ever I come home, we will never part again while we live; and, 
till then, and ever, lam, my dear good girls, your most affection. 
ate father.’ pp. 299, 300. 
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‘Ireceived your letter, my dearest child, and it made me very 
happy to find that you and dear Mary were well, and taking pains 
with your education. ‘The greatest pleasure I have amidst my 
toils and troubles, is in the expectation which I entertain of 
finding you improved in knowledge, and that the understanding 
which it has pleased God to give you both has been cultivated 
with care and assiduity. Your future happiness and respecta- 
bility in the world depend on the diligence with which you apply 
to the attainment of knowledge at this period of your life, and 
I hope that no negligence of your own will be a bar to your 
progress. When 1 write to you my beloved child, so much inter- 
ested am I that you should be amiable, and worthy of the 
friendship and esteem of good and wise people, that I cannot 
forbear to second and enforce the instruction which you receive, 
by admonition of my own, pointing out to you the great advan- 
tages that will result from a temperate conduct and sweetness of 
manner to all people, on all occasions. It does not follow that 
you are to coincide and agree in opinion with every ill-judging 
person ; but after showing them your reason for dissenting from 
their opinion, your argument and opposition to it should not be 
tinctured by anything offensive. Never forget for one moment 
that you are a gentlewoman ; and all your words and all your 
actions should mark you gentle. Inever knew your mother, — 
your dear, your good mother,—say a harsh or a hasty thing to 
any person in my life. Endeavor to imitate her. 1am quick 
and hasty in my temper; my sensibility is touched sometimes 
with a trifle, and my expression of it sudden as gunpowder : but, 
my darling, it isa misfortune, which, not having been sufficiently 
restrained in my youth, has caused me much pain. It has, in- 
deed, given me more trouble to subdue this natural impetuosity, 
than anything I ever undertook. I believe that you are both 
mild ; but if ever you feel in your little breasts that you inherit 
a particle of your father’s infirmity, restrain it, and quit the sub- 
ject that has caused it, until your serenity be recovered. So 
much for mind and manners; next for accomplishments. No 
sportsman ever hits a partridge without aiming at it; and skill 
is acquired by repeated attempts. It is the same thing in every 
art: unless you aim at perfection, you will never attain it ; but 
frequent attempts will make it easy. Never, therefore, do any- 
thing with indifference. Whether it be to mend a rent in your 
garment, or finish the most delicate piece of art, endeavor to do 
it as perfectly as it is possible. When you write a letter, give it 
your greatest care, that it may be as perfect in all its parts as you 
can make it. Let the subject be sense, expressed in the most 
plain, intelligible, and elegant manner that you are capable of. 
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If in a familiar epistle you should be playful and jocular, guard 

carefully that your wit be not sharp, so as to give pain to any 
person; and before you write a sentence, examine it, even the 
words of which it is composed, that there be nothing vulgar or 
inelegant in them. Remember, my dear, that your letter is 
the picture of your mind; and those whose minds are a com- 
pound of folly, nonsense, and impertinence, are to blame to 
exhibit them to the contempt of the world, or the pity of their 
friends. ‘To write a letter with negligence, without proper stops, 
with crooked lines and great flourishing dashes, i is inelegant: it 
argues either great ignorance of what is proper, or great indif- 
ference towards the person to whom it is addressed, and is con- 
sequently disrespectful. It makes no amends to add an apology, 
for having scrawled a sheet of paper, of bad pens, for you should 
mend them ; or want of time, for nothing is more important to 
you, or to which your time can more properly be devoted. I 
think I can know the character of a lady pretty nearly by her 
hand-writing. The dashers are all impudent, however they may 
conceal it from themselves or others ; and the scribblers flatter 
themselves with the vain hope, that, as their letter cannot be 
read, it may be mistaken for sense. I am very anxious to come 
to England ; for I have lately been unwell. The greatest happi- 
ness which I expect there, is to find that my dear girls have been 
assiduous in their learning.’ pp. 363, 364. 

‘ Endeavor, my beloved girls, tomake yourselves worthy of them, 
[honors] by cultivating your natural understandings with care. 
Seek knowledge with assiduity, and regard the instructions of 
Mrs Moss, when she explains to you what those qualities are 
which constitute an amiable and honorable woman. God Al- 
mighty has impressed on every breast a certain knowledge of 
right and wrong, which we call conscience. No person ever did 
a kind, a benevolent, a humane, or a charitable action, without 
feeling a consciousness that it was good ; it creates a pleasure in 
the mind that nothing else can produce : and this pleasure is the 
greater, from the act which causes it being veiled from the eye 
of the world: It is the delight such as angels feel when they 
wipe away the tear from affliction, or warm the heart with joy. 
On the other hand, no person ever did or said an ill-natured, an 
unkind, or mischievous thing, who did not, in the very instant, 
feel that he had done wrong. This kind of feeling is a natural 
monitor, and never will deceive if due regard be paid to it; and 
one good rule, which you should ever bear in mind, and act up 
to as much as possible, is, never to say anything which you may 
afterwards wish unsaid, or do what you may afterwards wish 
undone. : ; 
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‘ The education of a lady, and indeed of a gentleman too, may 
be divided into three parts ; all of great importance to their hap- 
piness, but in different degrees. The first part is the cultivation 
of the mind, that they may have a knowledge of right and wrong, 
and acquire a habit of doing acts of virtue and honor. By 
reading history, you will perceive the high estimation in which 
the memories of good and virtuous people are held ; the contempt 
and disgust which are affixed to the base, whatever may have 
been their rank in life—The second part of education is to ac- 
quire a competent knowledgé how to manage your affairs, what- 
ever they may happen to be ; to know how to direct the economy 
of your house; and to keep exact accounts of everything which 
concerns you. Whoever cannot do this must be dependent on 
somebody else, and those who are dependent on another cannot 
be perfectly at their ease. I hope you are both very skilful in 
Arithmetic, which, independently of its great use to everybody 
in every condition of life, is one of the most curious and enter- 
taining sciences that can be conceived. The characters which 
are used, the 1, 2, 3, are of Arabic origin; and that by the help 
of these, by adding them, by subtracting or dividing them, we 
should come at last to results so far beyond the comprehension 
of the human mind without them, is so wonderful, that I am per- 
suaded that if they were of no real use, they would be exercised 
for mere entertainment; and it would be a fashion for accom- 
plished people, instead of cakes and cards at their routs, to take 
coffee and a difficult question in the rule of three, or extracting 
the square root.—The third part is, perhaps, not less in value 
than the others. It is how to practice those manners and that 
address which will recommend you to the respect of strangers. 
Boldness and forwardness are exceedingly disgusting, and such 
people are generally more disliked the more they are known ; 
but, at the same time, shyness and bashfulness, and the shrinking 
from conversation with those with whom you ought to associate, 
are repulsive and unbecoming. 

There are many hours in every person’s life, which are not 
spent in anything important; but it is necessary that they should 
not be passed idly. Those little accomplishments, as music and 
dancing, are intended to fill up the hours of leisure, which 
would otherwise be heavy on you. Nothing wearies me more 
than to see a young lady at home, sitting with her arms across, 
or twirling her thumbs, for want of something to do. Poor 
thing! I always pity her, for I am sure her head is empty, and 
that she has not the sense even to devise the means of pleasing 
herself. By a strict regard to Mrs Moss’ instruction you will be 
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perfected in all I recommend to you, and then how dearly shall 
I love you!) May God bless you both, my dearest children.’ 
pp. 378, 379. 


To Mrs Hall, daughter of -his early friend Admiral Brath- 


waite, he gives the following important advice. 


‘ You have now three boys, and I hope they will live to make 
you very happy when you are an old woman. I am truly sensi- 
ble of the kind regard which you have shown to me in giving my 
name to your infant; he will bring me to your remembrance 
often; and then you will think of a friend who loves you and 
all your: family very much. With a kind and affectionate hus- 
band and three children, all boys, you are happy, and I hope will 
ever be so.’ p. 404. 

‘I am glad that you think my daughters are well-behaved girls. 
I took much pains with them the little time I was at home. I 
endeavored to give them a contempt for the nonsense and frivolity 
of fashion, and to establish in its stead a conduct founded on 
reason. ‘They could admire thunder and lightning as any other 
of God’s stupendous works, and walk through a churchyard at 
midnight without apprehension of meeting anything worse than 
themselves. I brought them up not to make g grief of trifles, nor 
suffer any but what were inevitable. 

‘Tam an unhappy creature, old and worn out. I wish to 
come to England, but some objection is ever made to it.’ p. 405. 

‘The accounts I receive of my children are my greatest com- 
fort. God has given them good understandings ; and if they 
have imbibed from Mrs Moss a proper contempt for vanities, 
and a taste for useful knowledge, she will have done the duty of 
a friend for them, and laid a sure foundation for their happiness. 
Their respectability in life, next to their own suavity of manners 
to all people, will depend upon a proper selection of their com- 
pany ;—such as the flock is, such isthe lamb.’ p. 409. 
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Art. [1.—Account of the Edinburgh Sessional Sehool, and the 
other Parochial Institutions for Education established i 
that City in the Year 1812; with Strictures on Education 
in General. By Joun Woon, Esq. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh. 12mo. pp. 273. 


In Wood’s account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, we 
find the following sensible remarks with regard to the qualifica- 
tions of schoolmasters. 





‘If it be true, as we have already stated, that, under a bad 
system of education, the exertions of the best teacher may be 
rendered comparatively of little avail, it is at least equally true 
on the other hand, that, on the qualifications of the teacher, the 
success or failure of the best system will entirely depend. He 
must be the very life and soul of the system. If he be indolent, 
his monitors and pupils will be alike inactive ; if he be enthu- 

siastic, they, to a certain degree, will participate in his energy. 

: Nothing can be a greater mistake, than to suppose, that, under 
i the monitorial system, the master may, for a single moment, be 

; 

’ 
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idle without injury to the school. If, during school hours, he 
be not incessantly, actively employed, his school must suffer in 
proportion, be the qualifications or learning of his monitors what 
) they may. He ought seldom or never to be found in his desk, 
Hit but always on the floor among his pupils, and almost always in 
the act of teaching. It is quite erroneous to suppose, that it is 
the monitors alone he is to teach, and that, at all other times, 
the only duty, which he has to perform’, is the superintendance 
of general order. He ought, on the contrary, to visit and to 
Hat teach every class as its circumstances may demand ; and, with 
) regard to the inferior classes in particular, where every lesson is 
a new step, they ought never to be allowed to pass from one 
lesson to another, without undergoing a previous persorfal exa- 
mination by himself, in order to determine, whether the class is 
fit to advance, and whether any of its individual scholars must 

be left behind in an inferior one.’ pp. 81, 82. 
‘It is unnecessary to attempt to describe all the qualifications 
desirable in the master of a school. Suffice it to advert to one, 
g which, though naturally the most prominent, is too liable to be 
if left in the back ground—we mean that of his being “ apr to 
TeacH.” In looking out for a teacher in any department of 
instruction, there is a strong tendency to pay almost exclusive 
attention to the candidate’s own attainments in knowledge, with 
little or no regard to his capacity of communicating the elements 
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of that knowledge to those, who as yet are uninitiated. To 
ascertain the former qualification, a comparative trial is not un- 
frequently instituted ; and if, in this ordeal, (by no means always 
affording the most unexceptionable test for its own purpose, ) 
the candidate be successful, the latter qualification is taken for 
granted. Nothing, however, can be a greater mistake. It is 
very true, that a man cannot give to others what he has not 
himself; but it does by no means follow, that, because he himself 
possesses knowledge in great perfection, he must therefore pro- 
portionally be endowed with the ‘faculty of communicating the 
rudiments of that knowledge to others. We know not whether 
to this faculty phrenologists have assigned any peculiar region 
of the brain, but we are persuaded that it is a talent of a peculiar 
kind, which even long practice does not always confer. In order 
to practise this art successfully, the teacher must secure the 
affections of liis dullest pupil, must condescend to place himself 
in his situation, must feel his difficulties, and thus know the 
method, by which they are most likely to be surmounted. Now 
it is not ev ery man of genius and of high acquirements, that can 
stoop so low. Perfect master of his own subject, he cannot 
make allowance for an utter unacquaintance with it on the part 
of others; what he himself perhaps acquired with facility, he 
cannot under any circumstances, imagine to be a matter of diffi- 
culty. All, accordingly, who do not readily follow him, or do 
not accomplish tasks which are above their strength, he sets 
down as so unconquerably lazy, or unconquerably dull, that he 
need not give himself any farther trouble about them; forge tting 
that the fault may be in himself, and that the highest excellence 
of a teacher consists, not in making a few transcendant scholars, 
but in doing justice to all his pupils.’ ‘ The man of learning and 
information has constant stores at hand, which, properly used, may 
be of the greatest service in illustrating even the rudiments of 
knowledge, as well as in forming a taste for its higher acquire- 
ments. But at the same time, wherever it comes to be a question, 
whether superior scho!ars hip without aptitude for teaching, or 
aptitude for teaching with a moderate share of sholarship, should 
be preferred, there seems to be little room for hesitation. 
‘Among other particulars which aptitude for teaching implies, 
we may mention the communication o: Any particular piece of 
instruction at the time, and in the manner, in which it is most 
likely to arrest the attention of the pupil, and to make the most 
lasting impression upon his mind,—and a readiness to suggest, 
or rather to draw forth from himself familiar illustrations of every 
subject, adapted to his age, and to the other circumstances, in 
which he is placed. ‘The opportunity afforded for consulting all 
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such circumstances in the pupil’s condition, is certainly one of 
the superior advantages of domestic education, though counter- 
balanced, where the education is wholly and exclusively domes- 
tic, by many great disadvantages. But we are by no means to 
imagine, that a public teacher has no room for exercise of this 
importarst ¢act. Even in the largest schools, where education 
must of course be conducted in a more regular, and even some- 
what mechanical method, not a day passes, which does not af- 
ford ample scope for its beneficial exercise, in consulting the 
capacities and inclinations not merely of a whole class, but even 
of individual scholars. The curiosity of a young person, as 
Locke has well observed, ought by no means unnecessarily “ to 
be balked,” and the teacher, who is persuaded of the truth of 
this philosopher’s observation, that ‘a child will learn three 
times as much when he is in tune,’ as at any other time, is 
much more likely to put his pupils in tune, and to find them in 
it, than he who consults only his own inclination, or moves con- 
tinually in the same unvaried round. A single rash rebuff or 
cold reply, given to a child at a moment when his curiosity is 
most ardent, may mar for life the most promising scholar.* 


With regard to the system of monitors, Mr Wood says, 


‘To say that a boy makes a better teacher than a man, would 
be manifestly absurd. At the same time, we have no hesitation 


in giving it as our opinion, that in some respects, independently 
of the question of expense, the monitorial system has decided 
advantages over any, which could be conducted by the same 
number of adult ushers, especially where these have not all 
been previously trained to the system which they are to teach. 


* The tact, which we are now recommending, may perhaps be best illus- 
trated by an incident of actual occurrence. We on the occasion to which we 
allude, happened to notice, that one of our best arithmeticians was not in 
his place. On looking round the room, we found him at the atlas witb anoth- 
er scholar. The truth was, the boys had both solved the question proposed 
in arithmetic, and had gone to the map to settle a dispute they had about the 
course of some river, knowing well they would be in their place, before all 
their companions were done with the question, which they had already 
solved, and anew one would be given out. On noticing this circumstance, 
the person, who was then m~ “}r of the school, observed, “‘ They are becom- 
ing too keen about rivers,” and was disposed to chide the boys. Taking him 
aside, we answered, “It is this very keenness, which has made our school 
what it is, and we must beware how we blunt it.”” There was here, it was 
true, a breach of order, and one which, if allowed to become a practice, 
would have been very prejudicial, still we are persuaded, that in the particu- 
lar circumstances, it would have been most inexpedient to have employed re- 
proof, and for ourselves we own it was an irregularity of a kind, which we 
never witness without secret delight.’ pp. 86-88. 
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In the first place, the young monitors are more pliant and flexi- 
ble, and thus more easily moulded by the master to his own 
views, so that he can at all times maintain, throughout the 
whole even of the most extensive seminary, nearly as perfect a 
unity of system, and as nice an accommodation of each class to 
the others, as if he himself were every moment personally oc- 
cupied in each, and continually conducted the education of 
every individual scholar, from its commencement to its close.’ 
p. 94. 

‘Their very age, if it is in some respects undoubtedly a dis- 
advantage, is in others an advantage for this purpose. They, 
on the one hand, can more easily sympathise with the difficul- 
ties of their pupil, while he, on the other hand, with a greater 
prospect of success, strives to emulate his young teacher. For 
ourselves, we hesitate not to acknowledge, that, in introducing 
improvements into the school, we have again and again found 
our object to be far more effectually and rapidly accomplished, 
by putting it into the hands of a skilful monitor, whom we had 
made acquainted with our views, than by attempting to instruct 
the class for the first time in person. As an additional proof of 
the facility, which our monitors have acquired, in communicat- 
ing as well as receiving instructions, we may, perhaps, be par- 
doned for relating the following recent incident. A learned 
mathematician came to the school for the purpose of exhibiting 
what he suggested as an improvement in the practice of one of 
the rules of arithmetic. Not being ourselves sufficiently able 
to follow the explanation given us, we called in the assistance of 
one of the best monitors, who came at length thoroughly to un- 
derstand the proposed method, but not until it had been ex- 
plained to him by its inventor, four or five times over. This 
passed in the directors’ room. On the boy’s return to the 
school-room, he, in our presence, so distinctly explained to one 
of his fellow monitors the method, which had been shown to 
him, that, from this explanation once given, the other boy, 
(though much his inferior in this department,) was able himself 
at once to perform the operation, which we ourselves also were 
now for the first time able to comprehend.’ pp. 95-97. 


On the subject of emulation and places, we incline very 
much to agree with Mr Wood, though we know an opposite 
theory is now very generally maintained. 


‘ For ourselves we very much incline to the opinion, that “a 
cook might as well resolve to make bread without fermentation, 
as a pedagogue to carry on school without emulation: it must 
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be a sad doughy lump without this vivifying principle.” What 
might be the state of this question, if man, in his present im- 
perfect condition, and particularly in its earlier stages, stood in 
need of no additional incentive to the pursuit of knowledge or 
the practice of virtue, than the pure love of either—it is very 
unnecessary toinquire. Surely no one will contend, that this is 
now his actual condition. And, in such circumstances, can it 
be wise in him to deny either to himself, or to those entrusted 
to his charge, the aid of any of those additional stimuli, which 
Providence in mercy proffers to supply this natural imperfec- 
tion? Or, which of those incentives is more noble or animat- 
ing, than the ardent desire implanted in our bosom of rising 
superior to our fellows? How many slumbering faculties has 
not this living principle roused into exertion! ‘To how many 
days of toil and waking nights—to how many splendid discov- 
eries and inventions—to how much individual happiness and 
social improvement, has it not given birth! In the* place of 
being a base and sordid passion, is it not one which burns 
brightest in the noblest and most generous souls? Men may 
theoretically speak and write against it, but he, and he only, 
who is incapable of excellence, will ever refuse its aid. By any 
attempt to suppress it, we may turn it into a less pure channel 
than that in which nature intended it to flow; but we can never 
entirely arrest its course.’ pp. 115, 116. 

‘With regard to the feelings of envy, hatred, &c. which are 
said to be gendered by the exercise of emulation, we are far from 
denying, that this principle, like every other, is liable to abuse, 
and may, under improper management, produce the effects 
ascribed to it. But we can, from experience, with confidence 
pronounce, that these are not its necessary fruits. Even in the 
moment of the most ardent competition, it has been our plea- 
sure to witness, times without number, acts of the most gene- 
rous and disinterested nature. Some of these, which had 
escaped our own observation, or been treated as matters of daily 
occurrence, have not failed to attract and draw forth the admi- 
ration of strangers. Who, too, are the fondest and most insepa- 
rable companions at play hours, but those, who, in their hours of 
business, most strenuously resist each others pretensions ? Such 
a spectacle may excite, in the breast of the theoretical specula- 
tor, the like feelings of wonder, that arise to the clown, on 
seeing the friendly intercourse of two barristers, who, but the 
moment before, appeared to him to have contracted a deadly 
quarrel, But it is familiar to all who have had the happiness to 
be educated at a well regulated school. ‘To many such we may 
appeal, whether, in those who struggled hard to tear the laurels 
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from their own youthful brows, they have not found their warm- 
est and their steadiest friends through life.’ pp. 116, 117. 

‘ We would from experience, as well as from the reason of 
the thing, anxiously impress upon all engaged in the education 
of youth the deep importance of one species of emulation, 
which is free from some at least of the objections, that have 
been made to the other, we mean that eager desire to rival and 
surpass our former selves, so well portrayed by the poet in the 
following lines : 


A noble emulation heats your breast, 

And your own fame now robs you of your rest ; 
Good actions sti]l must be maintained with good, 
As bodies nourished with resembling food. 


‘This species of emulation is attended with the additional 
advantage, that it may be brought into operation in private and 
individual, as well as public education,—in the case of him, 
who, having risen superior to all his former companions, has no 
rivals left him to surpass, and of him, who despairs of rivalling 
those, with whom he is associated.’ p. 120. 

‘Nearly akin to the subject of Places is that of Prizes, the 
former, in truth, being obviously a branch of the latter. Those 
who object to places must, of course, upon the same grounds, 
object to prizes; and those, on the other hand, it might natu- 
rally be imagined, who approve of places, can have no objection 
to other prizes, except perhaps on the ground of economy, or as 
being unnecessary. The latter, however, is not strictly true. 
There are persons, we believe, whose opinion is well entitled to 
the greatest weight in matters of education, zealous advocates 
for emulation and preferment by means of places, who will 
strongly contend against the use of any other prizes. They 
maintain that the desire to obtain any more substantial mark of 
preferment, than that of a particular place in the school, 
(whether it be a medal, a book, or a diploma,) has something in 
it of a more sordid and despicable kind than the other. We 
own, that, after paying the utmost attention to the subject, both 
practically and theoretically, we cannot but regard these views 
as an over refinement, and continue of opinion, that there is no 
just ground for this distinction between the two species of re- 
ward. The object of both is precisely the same. Nor can we 
perceive anything less noble, in aspiring toa permanent mark of 
distinction which may be displayed at home for the gratification 
of parents and friends, preserved as an incentive to future ex- 
ertion, and transmitted perhaps as an heir-loom in the family, 
than in the desire to obtain a momentary triumph over a fallen 
rival. We are aware it has been said, that it is bad teachers 
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only, who require the aid of prizes. But if all who have deriv- 
ed, or might derive, assistance from them, are to be included 
in this class, we suspect that it will be found a very numerous 
one indeed. We would rather say that it is bad teachers only, 
who cannot turn them to good account. In the Sessional 
School they have undoubtedly been so powerful an enginé in 
the introduction of all its improvements, that we should by no 
means willingly be induced to surrender what we have found of 
So great advantage. 

‘In order to render the distribution of prizes as fair and as 
efficacious as possible, we think it would in general be desirable 
that there should be no long interval, (perhaps not above a quar- 
ter of a year,) betwixt the periods of distribution, and that 
there should be a regular register kept, of the place which each 
competitor held in his class; during the preceding interval. If 
the competition be of too long duration, many may be excluded 
from it, who are unable to join the class at the commencement ; 
while others, who might now have entered upon a new compe- 
tition with great ardor, and every prospect of success, give 
themselves up, for the remaining period of the existing strug- 
gle, to despair and want of exertion, in consequence of the 
ground which they lost at an earlier period. ‘The abbreviation 
of the interval, too, must obviously have the effect of giving ad- 
ditional spirit to the competition, as every one must have per- 
ceived, how much the eagerness of the aspirants is always in- 
creased, in proportion as the time of distribution draws nigh. 

‘On the subject of prizes, another important question re- 
mains, Whether at school they should be granted exclusively 
for proficiency in knowledge, or in reward also of steady moral 
conduct. ‘To the former arrangement it may very naturally be 
objected, that it excludes from all hope of distinction those, 
who, though slow in scholastic attainments, are yet amiable and 
virtuous in conduct ; and that it has the appearance of giving 
to the faculties of the understanding a superiority over the far 
more valuable qualities of the heart. But, on the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged, that there is much difficulty in awarding 
prizes for good conduct. We can in general find sufficient data 
to determine, if not who are not the most meritorious, at least 
who are the most proficient scholars; but it is by no means 
always so easy to say whose general conduct has been the best. 
Take, for example, the present highest class in the Sessional 
School. We are perhaps as thoroughly acquainted with the 
different characters of the children, who compose it, as any 
public instructer can be expected to be with regard to his 
pupils. Yet, were we in this case to bestow prizes (as we have 
often proposed) for good conduct, we should be quite at a loss 
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on whom to confer them. There is doubtless among the chil- 
dren a great diversity of character and temper, but it were hard 
to say who should be accounted best. One is grave, another is 
gay; one, by his amiable and endearing qualities, his gentle 
temper and manners, his kindness and gratitude, wins our af- 
fection ; another, under a rougher and less engaging exterior, 
by his manly conduct, his unimpeachable veracity, and unflinch- 
ing integrity, no less securely commands our respect ; one from 
light spirits is continually falling into a multitude of peccadil- 
loes ; while another of more prudence commits fewer, but, from 
natural irritability of temper, more serious faults.. Were the 
prize to be determined by the criterion of the competitor’s 
name appearing least frequently in a black book of transgres- 
sions, it might be gained by one, who would have no chance at 
all of success, were it to depend upon his name appearing most 
frequently in a register of generous and disinterested traits. In 
such cases, it is not unfrequent to cut the Gordian knot, by leav- 
ing to the pupils themselves the privilege, together with all the 
odium, of awarding such prizes. But, in such a case, if the 
reward be held in due estimation, there is, we fear, great dan- 
ger of introducing into the school jobbing and heartburnings, 
which, in our seminary, we have never yet ventured to risk. 

‘ Wherever prizes are awarded for good conduct, it appears to 
us essential, that they should be open to all, to the duz and to 
the dunce alike. They should not, we are inclined to think, be 
like purses for beaten horses, for which none are to be allowed 
to compete, who have been unable to attain what unhappily 
come to be considered the higher rewards; but totally inde- 
pendent prizes, which should, as much as possible, be held in 
the highest estimation. It is most desirable, doubtless, that the 
dunce snould be able to obtain a prize ; but then it must not 
be one of the qualifications for obtaining it, that he is a 
dunce. In the latter case, we know, that they come to be 
regarded as dunce-prizes, memorials rather of incapacity than of 
merit.* pp. 123-127. 





Art. If].—Biography Useful in Education. 


‘History is philosophy teaching by example!’ This cele- 
brated saying is especially applicable to that branch of history 


* Notwithstanding the authority of Mr Wood’s very sensible book, our 
own opinion is against prizes.—Ep. 
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called biography. The word example is applied to the policy 
and fortune of states, in an extended and figurative sense. Its 
original and literal use appertains to the conduct of individuals 
and its results. It is a great but unavoidable misfortune 
that few details are usually preserved respecting the early 
associations, habits, and incidents, which may have had a pre- 
dominating influence in determining in the periods of infancy 
and boyhood the characier of the future man. _Biographers 
from scantiness of materials, are obliged ordinarily to be very 
brief and slight in their notices of precisely that portion of the 
lives of their subjects, which would render their works of the 
highest practical utility. Slight and imperfect as these notices 
are, they furnish many invaluable hints for parents and teachers, 
while they offer an inexhaustible fund of entertainment for all 
ages and conditions. We would teach moral principles in con- 
nexion with character and its effects, in the same manner and 
for the same reason that we would teach arithmetic and geom- 
etry by means of visible and tangible illustrations. Fiction, as 
an imitation of human life, may be serviceable, but in our opin- 
ion much less so than fact. It appears to us that about the same 
difference will be discerned between them, that the professor and 
student of anatomy find between a wax preparation and human 
body ; and the same obstacles will be encountered in the way 
to thorough and safe information in the one case as in the 
other. ‘The passions of the human heart, as well as its organs 
and physical functions, cannot be accurately and fully learned 
except by the examination of real subjects. Without setting 
up as authors of great discoveries, or the undertakers of great 
reforms, we must be permitted to remark that it has long been 
a matter of considerable surprise and regret, that so little use 
is made in seminaries, of the valuable and entertaining stores 
of information and experience, which are to be found in the 
biographies of persons distinguished for the good or evil of 
their es: It is very obvious that a comparison of their 
conduct, and fortunes with the instruction which they received, 
and the circumstances and influences under which they 
existed in early life, would prove the best and safest guide in 
the business of education. Gen. Wilkinson in his memoirs, (a 

rtion of which is very interesting,) accounts for a propensity 
toe duelling, which he admits is an insane mode of settling quar- 
rels, by the fact that when he was a small boy his father took the 
occasion of some childish quarrel to tell his son, with emphasis 
and solemnity, ‘ James if you ever put up with an insult [’ll disin- 
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herit you.’ Wilkinson informs us that this made him a duellist all 
his life, even against the convictions of his enlightened, and sober 
judgment. Washington was brought up under a different regi- 
men. He enjoyed the care and teaching of a tender and judi- 
cious mother. He had the firmness and self-command to endure 
the grossest and most degrading personal affront at the head 
uarters of duellists, without resorting to a bloody abitrement. 
He did more ; and this is the wonderful and heroic part of the 
story. He humbled himself—no not humbled, exalted himself 
to a higher point of moral sublimity than any other mortal ever 
attained, or than he himself ever attained on any other occasion, 
by voluntarily apologizing and reconciling himself to the man, 
from whom he had received the indignity of a blow, which lev- 
elled him to the ground, and soiled his epaulettes in the very 
resence of the staff and other officers of his regiment. Mr 
eems deserves the thanks of the whole republic, for having 
reserved and exhibited this incident in the life of its great 
founder. Sir Benjamin West in his lectures at the royal acad- 
emy, stated that ‘ a kiss from his mother made him a painter.’ 
When a child he had drawn a rude sketch of his little brother 
sleeping in the cradle, and when his mother with great difficulty 
got sight of it, (for he did it in the absence of witnesses, and 
was hurrying it into concealment,) she caught him in her arms 
and kissed him. 'This decided the bent of his genius. Canova 
became a sculptor in consequence of his father’s being a me- 
chanic, and employed to work in and about the villas of the 
Italian nobility and gentry. ‘There he constantly saw the finest 
specimens of art ; and began to employ his little hands, and idle 
moments, in carving out imitations of them with his father’s tools. 
A contemporary relates, that when he was a boy he went out 
with his father to learn to ride on horseback, and he fell several 
times not without danger, his careful and economical father 
exclaiming every time, ‘take care of thy money,’ before 
he inquired whether his bones were broken. ‘ This’ the son often 
said in after life, ‘ gave me an abiding impression of the superi- 
ority of money over every other earthly thing, and I determined 
to become rich.’ It would be curious and instructive to trace 
the history of morals and intellect in a thousand different persons. 
We might find whiy Hamilton fell in a miserable private quarrel 
with a miserable antagonist ; we might find the cause of F'rank- 
lin’s economy, which shows itself even in the use of words, and 
in his drawing the lightning from Heaven with the key of his 
trunk. An aged and observing moralist of our days insists that 
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the American Revolution was owing to John Adams’ mother 
going up hill to fetch water. Dr Johnson says that no man was 
ever so insignificant, that his life, if accurately and minutely 
written, would not contain instruction for the wisest ! 

From the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind may morals glean. 

There is another aspect of biography, melancholy and shock- 
ing indeed, but important and interesting in proportion as it is 
melancholy. It is related of a desperate malefactor, that, being 
upon the scaffold, from which he was to be precipitated into 
eternity, he requested his mother to come near to him, and while 
he was apparently in the act of communicating his last wishes 
and taking his last leave, he bit off her ear! and left this dying 
malediction, so dreadful, that one would suppose it must curdle 
the warm blood of a vicious or negligent parent, ‘Had you 
brought me up as a parent should do, I never should have come 
to this!” We have at times had doubts whether such publica- 
tions as the Newgate Calendar did most hurt, or good. To 
hardened votaries of crime, they furnish new modes and facilities 
of sin, just as much as a manual, or vade mecum, of a trade, art, 
or profession, aids and guides the learners or practisers of it. 
But we are not satisfied that this objection, well founded as it is, 
ought to prevail with us to reject and suppress such narratives. 
For in the first place, we are not disposed to admit that any 
truth can on the whole be injurious, notwithstanding the dictum 
of the French philosopher, that ‘a wise man, if he have a hand- 
ful of truths, will open only his little finger,’ and the Machiavelian 
wit of another ~ soon diag who has trod amidst revolutions 
during a long life, that ‘ speech was given to man to conceal his 
thoughts.’ In the second place the evil and danger arise from 
the stories of crime getting into the hands of those who have 
already made it their vocation, and therefore the objection is 
inapplicable to the young, who are exclusively the subjects of 
moral and literary education. Upon these all the good effects 
of such narratives will be produced without any of the evil; 
while with veterans in wickedness the very reverse often takes 
place; though we apprehend that the cases are not rare, in 
which the contemplation of the miserable fate of one criminal 
has checked and reclaimed others. In the third place, there 
is no species of science or skill which may not be employed 
to do mischief, ‘The tree of knowledge’ was ‘ of good and 
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evil.’ Chemists may apply their art to making false metals, 
and to poisoning; engravers may make plates for counterfeit 
bills; and the ingenious smith often finds no lock to restrain him 
until he is locked up in the penitentiary. An amusing and 
remarkable anecdote, at first unconnected with crime, lately 
made the tour of the American press, and has furnished a hint 
for a new method of highway and street robbery. An English 
clergyman in India defended himself and his party against a 
tiger by discharging in his face and eyes at two times a quantity 
of snuff. The beast retreated a little at the first discharge, 
growling, and indicating, by the application of his paws to the 
relief of his eyes, severe suffering. On receiving a second 
discharge, which was borne full in his face by a favorable wind, 
he ran howling away. Since the publication of this innocent 
affair, the newspapers inform us that several persons in New 
York have been attacked with snuff and robbed before they 
could recover the use of their eyes. The arguments, therefore, 
which are getting to be common against the exhibition of crime 
in books, do not satisfy us. ‘The question is different as to the 
effect of public executions. This we shall not now discuss. 
We cannot, however, refrain from mentioning a very unphilo- 
sophical reason, if it could be called reason, urged by some 
respectable gentlemen of Philadelphia against the further prac- 
tice of public executions. They adduce the fact that a person 
had committed a murder on the very evening that he had re- 
turned from the evecution of another for the same crime! It is 
not many days since we read in an English paper, an account 
of the murder of a betrothed, committed on Sunday evening, 
after the perpetrator had been at church! But there are other 
objections to public executions, founded on the dissipation and 
riot, which mingle in all scenes at which a promiscuous multi- 
tude are assembled. 

If biography is ever dangerous, it is rendered so by want 
of taste, or want of truth, in the writers, and by that common 
and pernicious species of sophistry called ‘moral approximation,’ 
which converts a vice into its nearest virtue ; thus prodigality is 
generosity, avarice, frugality, duelling, chivalry, criminal attach- 
ment, marriage in heaven ; 


Conjugium vocat; hoc practexit nomine culpam. 


In this sort of sophistry lies the danger of most novels. Their 
tendency is to clothe vice in seducing forms, and borrowed 
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colors; the vices become pirates and sail under the colors of 
respectable and peaceable powers; and in this way render 
themselves peculiarly criminal and formidable. 

We once heard Mr Canning speak in the House of Commons 
with his classic rotundity of eloquence* upon this theme. He 
said that ‘ this was an age of extreme principles, that its vice was 
the vice of exaggeration ; that he was pained as he sat in his 
seat, and observed a predominating disposition to invest all things 
with colors and forms not their own.’ ‘To return to reflections 
more german to the matter. 

We come to that view of biography in which it is an in- 
teresting and proper object for the attention of children and 
pupils. Of all books which contain truth merely, and solid and 
healthy nutriment for the soul, biography is the most interesting. 
Fiction, the confectionary of literature, may please the palate 
more, but it will soon corrupt the taste and the health. Of all 
true books those of biography are most attractive to young and 
old. Why should it be otherwise ? They contain the history of 
men of like passions with ourselves, in circumstances more 
or less like our own, and therefore may as well be called 
prophecy in reference to us, as history in respect to them: ac- 
tions, and incidents, are easily comprehended ; while theories, 
sentiments, and abstract mee are puzzling and unprofitable 
to almost all persons. e have been vexed with the pages of 
Telemachus, and we have not yet ceased to wonder that the 
/Eneid and Iliad, containing ‘ thoughts which wander through 
eternity,’ should be supposed very suitable for children and boys. 
Mentor’s profound discourses on government are very good for 
cultivated and mature minds, but good for nothing, nay, worse 
than that, for the young and uninformed. How cheap, easy, 
and satisfactory a resource biography furnishes for all ages. It 
has an affinity for every mind in every stage of improvement. 

A friend of ours on his travels arrived in Germany. He 
wished to study the language, but could find no book with an 
English or French translation, except Telemachus. ‘ A book 
of German geography, or biography,’ said he, ‘ with a transla- 
tion in French or English, would at that moment have been 
invaluable tome.’ We think that the same remark is peculiarly 


* Ingenium Graiis dedit 
Dedit loqui ore rotundo. 
Horace. 
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applicable to children. ‘They must have ideas which are clear, 
definite, and tangible. Their first must be of natural objects, 
and the next in order are the actions, and accidents of moral 
beings, of beings like themselves, with whom they.associate, and 
are learning to imitate ! 

Children always ask ‘is it a true story,’ and Miss Edgeworth’s 
little Frank, asks whether ‘it was a real boy !’ 





Essential Branches in a System of Popular Education. 


Tue question what are, and what are not, the essential 
branches in a system of popular education, has seldom been 
asked, even by its warmest friends; and consequently, much 
time has been devoted to subjects of comparatively little impor- 
tance, while others, which a moment’s reflection would show to 
be absolutely essential, have been almost wholly neglected. In- 
numerable experiments have been tried, numerous books made, 
and some improvements introduced, in the modes of teaching 
the common arts of reading, spelling and writing, and a few 
of the sciences, such as Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geography. 
But the question, which of these are most important, and 
whether other subjects could occupy, to advantage, a portion of 
the attention which is devoted to them, has, it would seem, been 
litle thought of. When questions of this kind have been 
brought under consideration and decided, the decision has been 
more or less affected by some peculiar notions, or partialities, 
and too often by the ignorance or caprice of those who have 
made it. One teacher took an early liking, perhaps to Arith- 
metic, and by his attention to that subject has acquired some 
skill in it, and with his skill, not unlikely, a portion of enthusiasm. 
He will tell you, that there is nothing like the exact sciences, to 
discipline the mind and mature the judgment, and give you a 
catalogue of practical pursuits, to which the science of quantity, 
of numbers and figurés are applied. He will gravely tell you 
that every other science is built upon this; and that without it, 
neither the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, the clergyman, 
the lawyer, the physician, nor the philosopher can accomplish 
his most ordinary pursuits; and that it has even, in all nations, 
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distinguished the civilized from the savage state. His pupils 
must of course, all become mathematicians. At least they 
must spend much time every day over their slates, to learn to 
cypher. 

Another teacher has, or imagines he has, a good knowledge 
of Grammar. You will receive from him the profound informa- 
tion that language is the instrument by which all knowledge is 
acquired, and the medium through which it is communicated, 
and of course that subject is the first and most important of all 
in a system of education. His children must all be taught to 
parse. ‘They are almost taught to believe, that a knowledge of 
parsing contains, at least, the essence of all the arts and sciences. 
And that if they can parse fluently and give the rule too, and 
guess which is the right one, three times out of four, they are 
fit to be doctors, lawyers, or even ministers. And so many 
teachers and parents have indulged such a partiality towards this 
exercise, that for fifteen years past, the children in the United 
States have parsed themselves out of two millions of years of 
time, and out of the power of learning language, or any other 
subject, understandingly, and into a disgust for everything that 
bears the name of learning. 

To a third teacher, Geography is a favorite subject. He will 
very wisely observe, that no subject is so important as a know- 
ledge of the earth we inhabit. That it is readily comprehended 
by children, and is well fitted, both to interest and enlarge their 
minds. ‘That it can be pursued to any length without being 
exhausted ; that it is useful and essential to a knowledge of 
history, and of the current events of the age in which we live ; 
that it is useful to the merchant, and to general commerce, to the 
statesman, and to every one, as a person of general, or even 
of common intelligence; that it has an excellent moral tendency, 
as it acquaints us with the works, the wisdom, the power, the 
goodness of our Creator. This teacher’s pupils must make 
Geography their daily and their yearly study, and possibly to 
the neglect of some other subjects, which are also important. 

Other teachers, with less extended views, believe that spelling, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, as far as the ‘ Rule of ‘Three,’ 
is all that children ever need be taught. ‘They will tell you, that 
any kind of business can be done, by a thorough knowledge of 
these subjects. Their schools must of course study the spelling 
book and dictionary, write copies, and read in the Testament, 
daily and yearly, till they ‘ complete their education.’ 
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Now it is evident, that under the direction of any class of the 
teachers above alluded to, education must be both defective and 
distorted. It must be: destitute of symmetry, upon which, both 
the beauty of mind and character so much depend. 

Education is defective and distorted, not only by a want of a 
proper atten tion to the comparative importance of surbjec tst taught, 
but by a neglect of a due regard to the differcat faculties and 
powers of the mind. By training, to produce a well balanced 
mind, the various faculties, with which our Creator has endowed 
it, must be developed in due proportion. Memory, judgment, 
imagination, and temper, should all receive a share of atten- 
tion. Each of these faculties receives health and vigor from 
all the rest ; and if one suffers, all the others suffer with it. 

Though no individual would probably claim the qualifications 
or right to sit in judgment upon questions requiring such an 
extent of knowledge, and such freedom from prejudice and 
partiality, as those now under consideration, it is believed they 
may with great propriety be presented to the attention of the 
public by any one, and if the views and opinions advanced are 
erroneous, they may have the advantage of bringing it sooner 
before some deliberative body, whos e council and opinions would 
be entitled to public respect and confidence. 

In deciding the question, what are the important and essential 
branches in a system of popular education, the om physical, 
intellectual, and moral nature of the subjects of it, must be 
brought into the account; and not only the widie of these 
subjects, but their pursuits, wants, means, and final destiny. 
A system of education which contemplates nothing but the 
physical wants of men, nothing but its application to the most 
ordinary pursuits of life, which places no value upon the intel- 
lect and heart, is so extremely contracted and illiberal in its 
views, as to require no words to expose its defects, especially 
to the intelligent community; and yet individuals are not wanting, 
and individuals too, whose opinions on many subjects would 
command and deserve respect, embrace, in ‘their views upon 
education, little more than the arts of reading, penmanship, and 
the ground rules of arithmetic; believing that if their children 
can read the bible, the almanac, and, at the extent, the news- 
papers ; give their signature to contracts; keep debt and credit, 
and ascertain the balance in their accounts, all the purposes of 
education will be answered. 

Weare brought back, then, to the being with a complex nature, 
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with a physical, intellectual, and moral nature, each wisely and 
wonderfully fitted to the other two, as the subject of a system of 
popular education; and before the question at issue can be de- 
cided, a view must be taken of the power, or rather the powers, 
of this being, his susceptibilities, both of pleasure and pain, his 
wants, the facilities which he has, or may have, for supplying 
those wants, the various circumstances and influences under 
which he is, or may be placed, his relation to those around him, 
especially his children, or others under his immediate charge 
or influence, and the immortality of his existence. 

In examining the various subjects capable of being introduced 
into a system of popular or common education, we shall discover 
the interesting fact, that those which are best fitted for intellectual 
and moral developement, are also most applicable to the common 
practical pursuits of life. A knowledge of things, of principles, 
of facts, of creation and its permanent and varied and beautiful 
operations, which are constantly going on before our eyes, are 
at once best calculated to exercise and develope our intellectual 
faculties, to promote a high state of. moral sentiment, and enable 
him to pursue, with pleasure and success, almost any avoca- 
tion in which he may engage for supplying his physical wants. 
On this point, the indications and the provisions of our Creator 
are truly striking and wonderful, though but little realized. 
The whole of his lower creation seems to point to man as its 
centre, the object for which the material creation came into 
existence, the tenant who was given possession of all that is rich 
and grand and powerful. ‘The elements are made subject to 
his will, and are to be applied to his use; fire, air, water, are 
his faithful servants; mountains, atmosphere, ocean, yield their 
power, and give up their treasures, to contribute to his ease or 
luxury ; minerals, vegetables, animals, their properties and rela- 
tions to each other, all converge to one point, to physical, to 
intellectual, to moral man. ‘The creation, of which man is the 
object and the centre, is not only minutely and wonderfully 
fitted to his inclinations, his desires, and his wants, but it is 
boundless in its extent, endiess in the investigations which it 
affords, and animating and sublime in the view it presents of the 
wisdom, the power, the goodness, and the constant agency of 
its author and protector. 

If such is the fact, are not the subjects of natural history and 
of the natural sciences generally, too much neglected in our 
~ common courses of instruction? Would they not be a gratifica- 
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tion to children if introduced into schools? Are they not the 
richest entertainment provided for infant schools? Would they 
not make all primary schools places of pleasant resort, and not 
of dread to children? Would they not quicken, invigorate, and 
develope juvenile, as well as infantile intellect? Might they not 
be applied to the elevation of the moral being of children? 
Might they not, through them, be led to contemplate, with a 
kind of awful, but salutary and animating solemnity, the Being 
who made them, and placed them in the midst of so much that 
is beautiful, and grand, and designed for their use ? Would not 
a knowledge of the works, the properties, and the laws of 
created objects, be calculated to make better farmers, better 
mechanics, better merchants, better teachers, better legislators, 
better citizens, better men, and better women. 

Some particular subjects of natural science might be speci- 
fied, and a mode pointed out by which they might be introduced 
into common schools, but definite views and questions on these 
points, must be omitted till a future occasion. 





‘CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Studies in Poetry, embracing Notices of the Lives and Writings 
of the Best Poets in the English Language, a copious Selec- 
tion of Extracts, a short Analysis of Hebrew Poetry, and 
Translations from the Sacred Poets, designed to Illustrate 
the Principles of Rhetoric, and Teach their Application to 
Poetry. By Grorcr B. Cuzever. Boston, Carter and 
Hendee, 1830. 


I vo not know of any school book that is more needed than 
this. For although in an education there is absolute necessity 
of good arithmetics, good geometries, good astronomies, chem- 
istries, natural philosophies, &c, to form the reasoning faculties, 
and make the student familiar with the pages of natural theology 
which sparkle in the heavens, speak out in the air, on the earth, 
and in the mighty deep ; still there is no less necessity of such 
books as are adapted to form the heart, elevate the affections, and 
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plant in the garden of never dying remembrances those thoughts, 
those associations which may in maturer life, spring up and bear 
fruits which are the best nourishment of declining years. 

I cannot think of any service more important to the youth of 
the present day than a compilation of pieces, whether in poetry 
or prose, fitted to form a correct taste and establish early predi- 
lections for those authors who are models in style, instructive in 
matter and fact, and pure in their flights through the regions of 
fiction and romance.—The literature of the present time, it is 
well known, is in a great measure of a light and fascinating 
nature. And it is found, from sad experience, that those youths 
who are left to their own choice have but too commonly selected 
productions, which their judicious and pious friends would rather 
they should never have seen. By means of the tremendous 
enginery of the press, which, like an earthquake, rocks the moral 
world to its very centre, the fountains of the human mind 
have been broken up,—waters both healthy and poisonous are 
in ceaseless flow around the family altar, (the nursery of future 
destinies, ) and millions are daily becoming victims of the seduc- 
tive and baneful draught. It is in vain for us to say, let the 
streams of good and evil flow on, and we will choose the better 
of the two. 

Observation proves that the exaggerated tone and exciting 
character of many of our modern novels and poems, give the 
mind a diseased appetite, and destroy all relish for quiet thought 
and instructive reading. 

The only preventive of this dissipation of mind, is the right 
choice of books in early life. If the child or student can be 
made to see the beauty of virtue embodied forth in our best 
poets and prose writers, there is but little danger that he will 
relinquish them for the vile trash that is now in circulation 
throughout the reading community. And this we think has been 
the object of Mr Cheever, in making his selections. He has 
admitted nothing that is in the least offensive to the most rigid 
virtue. Not mE so, he has made such extracts from the best 
poets, as will, at the same time they excite the emotions most 
friendly to individual and social happiness, form the taste of the 
reader and prepare him to judge of the merits of other pro- 
ductions. 

This book is valuable, again, as containing all the necessary 
information in regard to the prominent facts of distinguished 
poets. ‘This is very important. For we not only wish to know 
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what are some of the most beautiful parts of Shakspeare, 
Spencer, Thomson, Young, Milton, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Byron, Scott, and others ; but also when they lived, what was 
their profession, character, fortune, &c, &c. It is a great satis- 
faction to know all this. Again, it is pleasing to have such a 
collection before us as will enable us to glance from Chaucer, 
the earliest poet, down through the long line of four hundred 
years, and to be able to recite on any occasion, a few lines as 
characteristic of each one’s manner, and to relate at the same 
time a few facts in regard to his person, &c. Ohne is apt to 
remember other more important events in history by fixing in 
the mind a few points at different intervals. If one remembers 
when Chaucer flourished, he will be likely to connect with the 
incidents of his life the reign of Edward III., and Richard II. 
The most important facts in Spencer’s life cannot easily be 
dissociated from the names of Queen Elizabeth, Lord Gray, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and other characters of strong relief in 
history. And so with regard to all other writers. I would, 
therefore, most earnestly recommend this collection of poetry to 
the patronage of parents and school committees. Let them 
urge a faithful study of it. Let pupils be required to give by heart, 
a specimen of each author, tell when he flourished, in what 
reign, in what country, &c. I will close by recommending to 
teachers to see that this poetry is properly read. ‘There is at 
present a pitiable lack of attention to correct and musical reading 
in our schools and colleges. 

I have now done with my remarks on Mr Cheever’s book. 
I have not thought it necessary to make any extracts showing 
a specimen of the work, for this would require too much time, 
and would be a useless labor. There is nothing in the whole 
collection that could be omitted without injuring its value as a 
whole. With the hope Mr Cheever will be suitably rewarded 
for his praiseworthy attempts to improve the minds and hearts 
of the reading community I will now take leave of him till he 
does some other good thing like this. 

A Frienp to Epucation. 
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First Lessons in Plane Geometry, together with an Application 
of them to the Solution of Problems, simplified for Boys not 
versed in Algebra. By Francis J. Grunp, Teacher of 
Mathematics at Chauncy Hall School. Boston, Carter and 
Hendee, 1830. pp. 256. 


We took up this book with fear and trembling, as we do 
every book which pretends to adapt the higher branches of 
science to the capacities of children. This fear, however, did 
not arise from the belief that such adaptation is impracticable, 
but because the baffled attempts of many a ripe scholar have 
satisfied us that the task is a very difficult one. Adepts are too 
apt to think that what is so perfectly clear to them must be as 
apparent to every mind ; and as few scholars who make books 
for children, ever attempt to teach children by them, they are 
often subjected to the mortification of seeing their books re- 
jected, or superseded by books in their opinion far inferior. 
Indeed, scientific books have either been too abstruse or too 
deficient; they have been above the comprehension of chil- 
dren, or have been brought to this level by the omission of all 
that makes the science valuable. We rarely meet with a book 
which retains all the important principles of a science and ex- 
hibits them in a more simple, and of course, more practical 
form. ‘The time is fast passing away, when, to load the memo- 
ry of a boy with axioms, and to fill his manuscript with dia- 
grams copied from his text book, is to give him a mathematical 
education. The fiat of intercommunication has gone forth ; 
practical geometry is on the march ; the hills begin to sink, the 
valleys are filling up, the crooked and rough paths of commerce 
are becoming smoother and straighter; this science which has 
hitherto wasted its efforts, or rather worse than wasted them, in 
the murderous undertakings of war, is now turning {its attention 
to the arts of peace; and if these are prosecuted with half the 
zeal which has been displayed in war, the desert will soon glow 
with the blossoms of cultivation. 

The geometry taught in our schools has hitherto been a very 
unimportant affair. We fear that this remark may be applied 
with too much truth to our colleges also; for nothing is more 
rare than to find even a tolerable mathematician, to say nothing 
of a practical geometrician, amongst our men of letters. ‘The 
technical phraseology of geometry, with just enough of algebra 
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to disgust them, is about all that has been taught to our children. 
We think we can discover in the book of Mr Grund the promise 
of better things. With a liberality that does him honor, he has 
dissipated the mist in which it has been the interest of the ‘ old 
school’ to envelope this noble science, and he has ihus enabled 
youth to grasp ideas and conquer difficulties, which, we venture 
to say, Mr Grund himself did not acquire and overcome at so 
cheap arate. ‘To a man of genius it is easier, or, at least, more 
agreeable, to climb the heights above him, than to stoop to help 
others to his elevation ; and he who thus turns back and smooths 
the way for his followers is no ordinary benefactor. 

The book under consideration has, we think, effected its ob- 
ject. The lessons are well graduated and explained. The 
threshold of every science has usually presented a stumbling 
block to the feet of youth, and before they have felt the high 
gratification, which accompanies the more advanced researches 
in mathematics, they have fallen into the common error, and 
pronounced the science a dull and unig resting one. Wethink 
these ‘ First Lessons’ have removed the stumbling block. The 
definitions are simple and accurate, the questions upon them are 
practical ; the axioms are well chosen and well illustrated after- 
wards; the sectional division of the work is judicious, and the 
recapitulation of the truths established in each section is original 
and exceedingly useful. The problems are unusually numerous, 
and well calculated to call forth a practical application of all 
the principles that have previously been inculcated. The 
author has confined himself to Plane Geometry, as the title of 
his book indicates, but we think the public will not let him stop 
here. Simplicity, freedom from mysticism, a close adherence 
to the inductive course, and a practical bearing are the charac- 
teristics of the work. No great principles have been omitted, 
none left obscure. We cordially recommend these ‘ First Les- 
sons’ to every teacher who is anxious to communicate ideas, 
and not mere words to his pupils. 


Wer have seen few school books, which pleased us so much as 
* A School Dictionary with a Key to Etymology, being Intro- 
ductory to a System of Practical Analysis.” By Aaron Ely. 
The Author observes in the Preface: ‘ Judicious teachers have 
long felt the want of a dictionary of selected words, for students 
to commit to memory. More than three fourths of the words 
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in our dictionaries ought to be omitted in a vocabulary of defini- 
tions for schools; for there are more than thirtysix thousand 
words in a dictionary, and if a scholar learn by rote thirty words 
with their definitions, in a day, and take a task of definitions 
every other day, it will require more than eight years to go 
once through a dictionary. One principal word, well under- 
stood by a scholar, will enable him to understand its derivative, 
if the teacher will pronounce them for him to spell. When 
pupils ‘earn the definitions of all the words in the dictionary, and 
learn them alphabetically as they are arranged, the memory is 
the only faculty of the mind which labors. During the impor- 
tant period of childhood, no mental faculty should be neglected ; 
therefore parents and teachers ought to prefer such methods as 
call into exercise ail the energies of the soul. This volume is 
intended to follow Webster’s Spelling Book. It comprises the 
radical words, which are not familiarly explained in that book, 
and as many of the derivatives, as will be necessary for scholars 
to commit to memory, ifOrder to obtain a correct knowledge 
of our language. 

‘ The same characters are adopted to distinguish the sounds of 
the letters, as are used in Dr Webster’s American Dictionary, 
and Spelling Book.’ 

This little book is what is wanted in schools. 'The words are 
judiciously chosen, and arranged with great order and clearness. 
We believe it comes from the pen of a Quaker; whether it 
does, or not, the order, neatness, and sound good sense of that 
excellent class of people are stamped upon it. In a second 
edition we think it would be an improvement to print the words 
in the Dictionary a little farther apart, that all danger of con- 
founding different definitions may be avoided. 

With the Exposition of Etymology, at the end, we were par- 
ticularly pleased. We have always thought that the minds of 
children might be delighted, and great acuteness of discrimina- 
tion formed by attending to the derivation of words; and finding 
out, as children express it, ‘ what language is made of. We 
shall never forget the childish pleasure and exultation we felt, 
when we first discovered by our own wit, that subterranean was 
derived from sub, under—and terra, the earth. Such remi- 
niscences of our own youth furnish good hints for the management 
of juvenile minds. What we have long wished to see done, is, 
we think well done, by Aaron Ely. We give one sample of 
his method in making derivations clear and simple. 
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Scribo, Latin, signifies to write. 
English. Latin. : 
under sub scribe ption 
from de scribe 
forth pro scribe 
over tran scribe 
above super scribe 
hand manu script 

From this imperfect sketch it will be perceived how easily a 
child would understand that sub-scribe is to write under; and 
that sub-scrip-tion is a thing written under ; that manu-script is 
hand-writing ; &c. 

We believe what the author says in his preface; that ‘ when 
this analytical and synthetical process of learning our grammar 
shall become familiar to pupils, they will pursue their grammatical 
studies with interest; and habits of application and industry 
will thus be formed, which will be very likely to accompany 
them through life.’ 


The ‘Little Grammarian, by a Teacher,’ published by 
Munroe and Francis, is an excellent little work. The system 
is illustrated by engravings and stories ; and the excellence of it 
is, that at every step the child understands the reason and mean- 


ing of what he learns. 


A Book recently published in Portland, written by Dr Nichols, 
is deserving of very high praise. The title is, ‘ A Catechism 
of Natural Theology. ‘ Every house is builded by some man ; 
but he that built all things is God.”’ 

The illustrations of benevolent and admirable contrivance in 
the works of God, are principally drawn from the mechanism of 
the animal frame ; and these illustrations are very clear and 


forcible. 
An idea of the work may be derived from the following 


extracts : 


‘P. Are the eyes of all animals constructed alike ? 

‘A. “ The bare reflecting on the eyes of different kinds of 
animals,” a devout author observes, “‘ is enough to convince any 
person of the wisdom with which God has formed the bodies of 
his creatures. He has not given the sense of seeing to all ani- 
mals in the same way, but has varied the organs of it as best 
adapted to the different kinds of animals.’’ The varieties 
extend to almost every part of the eye. Fishes have a remark- 
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able peculiarity in their eyes, adapted totheir wants. It isa fact 
with respect to light, that whenever it passes directly from water 
into a magnifying glass, the glass must be more rounded, in order 
to produce the same effect as would take place, if the glass was 
surrounded by air. Agreeably, it is found, that the chief magni- 
fier, in the eyes of those animals which inhabit the water, is far 
more round, than in those of land animals. The structure 
which produces the tears is wanting in fishes. The water in 
which they live renders the tears unnecessary. ‘In the eel 
which has to work its way through sand and gravel, the roughest 
and harshest substances, there is placed before the eye, and at 
some distance from it, a horny case through which he can look, 
and which, without obstructing the sight, defends the organ.” 
The frog has a similar security. 

‘ B. What, pray, can the frog want of a pair of spectacles ? 

‘T. To defend the eyes from the sharp edges of the spear- 
grass, &c, among which these little creatures have tolive. But 
you may give the description. 

‘A. Asthe progressive motion of this animal is not by walking 
but by leaping, — if his eyes were not provided with such a case, 
he must either shut them, and so leap blindfolded, or, by leaving 
them open, must run the risk of having the front part of the 
eye cut, pricked, or otherwise injured ; but this membrane, like 
a kind of spectacle, covers the eye, without taking away the 
sight, and, as soon as the occasion ceases, the animal withdraws 
it into a little cell, where it rests till its use is again required. 

‘B. A pair of goggles, and a pocket to keep them in! If this 
be not design, it would be difficult to say what would be so.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘The rib bones are a far more curious and surprising structure 
than most persons are aware. 

‘A. Besides protecting the heart and the Jungs, and this use 
alone, in respect to the heart especially, would have been suffi- 
cient evidence of design, they are made to render another service 
which a hasty observer would hardly have suspected. The play 
of the lungs is referrible to the arrangement of these bones. 
As breathing is nothing more than the rising and falling of the 
lungs which operate like.a pair of bellows, a contrivance was 
wanted to perform this mechanical operation. We mark in the 
provision adopted the admirable simplicity,—as a mechanic 
would say, the happy thought, of the expedient. The contri- 
vance is this. The rib bones are united to the spine in a direction 
sloping downwards. Being firmly attached at the ends where 
they are set on, the consequence of their sloping is, that when 
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they come to rise, the muscles whieh pull them up necessarily 
draw them out, upon the principle of an umbrella. The cavity 
of the chest is consequently enlarged, and the lungs are permitted 
to fill, as the air rushes into the bellows when they are extended. 
Again, by sinking down into their former position, the cavity is 
diminished and the breath is forced out.’ 








Carter and Hendee have published ‘ Letters on the Education 
of Infancy,’ by the celebrated Pestalozzi. In this little book 
no particul: w rules, or examples are given with regard to the 
management of children ; but it is full of wise and ‘pious sug- 


gestions. It was originally translated for this Journal. 






The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, republished by 
Wells and Lilly, is a valuable book for any family. The two 
volumes which have appet vam are on the subject of natural 
lustory. ‘The pur pose is to each zoology analytic ally, by 
proceeding from partic vular sea inces to general laws. Every- 
thing that is most curious, and entertaining, and useful, respecting 
animals, whether as regards their structure and their habits, or 
the uses to which they are subservient, both in the economy of 
nature and in their domestic state, may thus be given in “the 
way best suited to excite attention, and to imprint itself upon: the 
memory, without any painful or tiresome effort of the mind.’ 

We like these volumes; for we have always considered 
natural ‘history one of the most pleasing and useful of studies ; 
leading the mind directly ‘from nature up to nature’s God.’ 
Should succeeding volumes fulfil the promise of the title, by 
affording as much of entertainment and know ledge as the present 
ones, they will form an excellent library. 
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Munroe and Francis are publishing a course of Juvenile 
Classics; which they promise shall be of ‘a highly moral and 
entertaining character; excluding everything sectarian and frivo- 
lous, and offering the best and cheapest foundation which can 
be laid, for a youth’s library, in all the school districts of New 
England.’ The books are ‘selected from the works of the best 
English and American writers. Among them we see ‘Colum- 
bus,’ ‘Cortez,’ and ‘ Pizarro,’ translated from the German. 
How highly we think of books concerning real characters, and 
real incidents, may be seen by the article on Biography 
page 107. 
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‘ Bible Biography, for the Use of Sunday Schools,’ by the 
same publishers, has been much avproved by those whose 
experience enables them to judge of its merits. Mr Wood, in 
his very interesting account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
says of this book; ‘It resembles catechisms in this respect, 
that they are drawn up in the form of questions; but thev have 
no answers annexed to them. For these the pupil must have 
recourse to the holy scriptures themselves. Anc' the better to 
exercise his own discernment, he is referred merely to the 
chapter, without any mention of the particular verse, where the 
answer is to be found. ‘This exercise we know to be not only 
more profitable to the pupil, but far more pleasing, than when 
he is merely required to repeat a prescribed answer. We 
consider it one of the greatest recommendations of compilations 
of this description, that they lead the young mind to take an 
interest in the holy scriptures, and not to resort to them merely 
as an act of duty, or as to a prescribed regimen.’ 


Carter and Hendee have just published a highly interesting 
and useful book, entitled the ‘Young Emigrants.’ To the 
people in the Western States, and to all who have a curiosity 
about that part of the country, we think it will be peculiarly 
pleasing. We will not attempt to give an abstract of the story; 


because the merit of the book does not so much depend on the 
story as on its faithful delineation of character, as on its pure 
and healthy moral influence. The motto is, ‘The education 
of circumstances—insensible education— which, like insensible 
perspiration, is of more constant and powerful effect, and of 
infinitely more consequence to the habit, than that which is 
direct and apparent.’ Mrs Barbauld. 

The good use which may be made of vicissitudes of fortune, 
and change of situation, in strengthening the intellect, and im- 
proving the heart, is admirably shown. 

There is another thing which we admire in the book ; it has 
a salubrious republican character. Not that eternal lauding of 
ourselves and our institutions, of which every sensible mind has 
grown so weary; not that vulgar contempt of rank, and jealousy 
of. wealth, which covers some of the worst passions of human 
nature with the mantle of patriotism ;— but a pure, dignified, 
true republicanism, that can ‘ admire virtue in rags, and despise 
vice in embroidery — loving virtue for its own sake, not because 
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it is in rags; and hating vice for its own sake, not because it is 
in embroidery. The author does not make the vain attempt 
to convince us that external gifts of beauty, fortune, &c, are 
good for nothing ; but she shows us, what good sense and expe- 
rience corroborate, that they hold a very subordinate place in 
the scale of God’s blessings. All this is not so much ex- 
pressed, as felt. 

Judging from the gratification we ourselves have received 
from this volume, we do not hesitate to say that it will convey 
pleasure and instruction to children, to young people, and even 
to matrons. 

As a sample of the simplicity and genuineness of the style, 
we extract the following chapter, at random. 


‘ Although Lucy’s social temper could extract aliment from 
almost every one, she had some natural longings for a companion 
of her own age, and urgently requested that Bess Farnham 
should be left with her for a short time. Under other circum- 
stances, Mrs Stanley would have little desired such an inter- 
course ; but she could no longer cling to the forms of society, — 
which, like mists, dispersing before her, revealed objects in their 
true proportions, — and Bess was invited to remain. 

‘ Alike amiable in their dispositions, the children were never- 
theless strikingly different. Lucy’s hazel eyes, shaded by dark 
lashes, -— her brown clustering curls, — her clear brunette com- 
plexion, — her delicately formed mouth, — received their great- 
est charm from an expression of reflection and sensibility. She 
seemed, indeed, the image of thoughtful, but happy childhood. 
The eyes of Bess were of neither of the hues which romance 
and poetry have prescribed — they were indeed, to tell the 
truth, of no particular color, though inclining to blue. Her fair 
skin, which defied the sun to embrown it, — was slightly 
sprinkled with freckles ; her abundant light auburn, or, as it is 
commonly called “ sandy” hair, was neatly plaited and clubbed 
behind. In front, on her white forehead, it was cut ina straight 
line. Her mouth of generous dimensions, was well formed, 
and the most characteristic feature of her face, — which alto- 
gether was agreeable, spoke an honest, affectionate, spirited 
little creature. 

‘ Lucy, with true kindness, endeavored to promote her com- 
panion’s improvement, in which Bess, from the social principle, 
cooperated. Her acquisitions were as yet limited to spelling 
and reading, in which she had been well instructed. Seated be- 
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side Lucy, she now went through the tedious initiatory process of 
learning to write. She did not however disguise that “ straight 
strokes’ were her abomination, and at last obtained from Mrs 
Sianley and Lucy, her joint instructresses, an advance “‘ to pot- 
heoks and hangers.” Even a “ swan’s neck” was more tolera- 
ble to her, than those uncompromising parallel lines. The 
occult sciences of arithmetic, geography, and grammar, had 
been sparingly communicated to Lucy herself; and. as Bess’s 
light on these subjects was chiefly the reflection of her scattered 
rays, it may be supposed she was but partially illuminated. She 
could now count a thousand, and knew how many eleven-penny- 
bits went to the dollar. In time her mind perceived the truths 
involved in the proposition, that a fifth is more than a tenth; 
and that taking nothing from nothing, — nothing remains. A 
dissected map of Lucy’s, (then a rare possession,) disclosed to 
her the fact, that the figure of the earth approached nearer the 
form of an apple, than a pear; and that she could not go in a 
Conestoga wagon from one half of it to the other. On the sub- 
ject of grammar alone, she was obtuse and impracticable. She 
could not get over the stubborn fact, that she had learned to 
talk without it, and had never found, that either her wants or 
her Janguage, were misunderstood. 

‘ Thougi Bess acknowledged few artificial distinctions, there 
are qualities which will always confer on their possessor, indi- 
vidual superiority ; and this she felt in regard to Lucy, without 
very clearly understanding the operations of her own mind. 
She would indignantly have repelled the idea of subjection to 
her, because she was richer, or better dressed than herself. 
But Lucy’s gentleness, reasonableness, and greater knowledge, 
obtained the homage of her respect; and in all their little af- 
fairs, an acquiescence, which pride and authority could never 
have extorted. Yet Bess was not without a complacent sense 
of her own importance. She was the hardier and stronger of 
the two, and in their devices for amusement, could execute 
what Lucy only designed. These took their color from the 
circumstances in which they were placed. Instead of dolls, 
and other frail playthings, their toys were mimic maps ; furnish- 
ed as their fancy directed, with tiny creeks, valuable mill- 
streams, or magnificent rivers. Instead of the administration 
of a babyhouse, their minds teemed with vast projects of terri- 
tories, purchases, clearings, mills, and roads. A plat of ground 
under the shade of a beautiful sycamore, constituted their do- 
main, of which Lucy was the “ proprietor,” and Bess “ the set- 
tler ;’’ — representing in turn, for lack of others to assist in the 
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drama, the various characters in which he appears. Sometimes 
with a bag of pasteboard money, she offered herself with the 
consequential air of a purchaser. Then, as humbly accepting 
a “‘ northwest corner,” —and then, as having failed in her en- 
gagement, she would lament “ the forfeiture ” she had incurred. 
They had wisely chosen their land, where a little trickling rill 
furnished them occupation in the construction of dams; and 
this, with ‘“‘running a road” and making their fences, were 
enterprises of no small exertion. But though it could not be 
said of them, as of the children of Isracl, ‘‘ that their clothes 
waxed not old, neither did their shoes wear out,” it is certain 
that their spirits never wearied. They were as little to be 
stopped as land-crabs or squirrels; and through bush, briar, and 
brook, pursued their mighty schemes. 

‘* 1’m thinking, Bess,” said Lucy one day, as she contemplated 
their ‘improvements,’ ‘‘that if we had only a few more ‘ set- 
tlers,’ we should do finely.” 

*“*T wish we could catch some of those saucy paroquets,” 
replied her companion, looking up at the beautiful little crea- 
tures, who, familiarized with the sight of the children, resorted 
in numbers to their favorite tree, ‘ they’d make nice ‘ settlers.’ ”’ 

** No, no,” said Lucy laughing, ‘‘ that would never do, — 
we should have nothing but ‘forfeits’ then, unless we clipped 
their wings.’ 

‘*“Do see!” cried Bess, gazing up into the tree — “ they 
seem to be looking down and listening to us—O!” continued 
she, addressing the objects of her admiration, ‘‘ you are the 
prettiest creatures I ever seen.” 

*** Seen! Bess,” repeated her friend, ‘ you must not say 
seen; aunt says that is bad grammar.” 

‘**T reckon it’s good enough for paroquets,” retorted Bess, 
with her accustomed indifference on this subject; “ they don’t 
know better, at any rate.” 

‘** Tt is as easy to say saw as seen,” replied Lucy, mildly. 

*“ Well, well, — saw or seen, just as you like — but I was 
going to say, I think we want ‘stock,’ as much as ‘ settlers.’ 
Since Muff and Tom wont stay, suppose we take Cozey.” 

‘This was a lamb that “came” in February, and was given 
to Lucy. She had contrived a little blanket coat for the poor, 
feeble, shivering thing, and with much kindness and patience 
had reared it. Muff and Tom were two fat, lazy cats, which 
had resisted all their efforts at colonization ; and preferring their 
indolent life in the parlor, had regularly scampered back as soon 
as they were let loose on the “ purchase ;” —as the children 
gravely called their play-ground. 
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‘Tt seems to me,” continued Bess, that ‘“‘Cozey would do 
nicely ; she is’nt so cross as some cossets. Hav’nt you often 
saw her try to follow us?” 

“* Saw!” replied Lucy. 

**“ Why I'm sure ou said only just now, that I must’nt say 
seen” exclaimed Bess, surprised that her well meant effort was 
in vain. 

**“T know I did—that is, you must not say it in the wrong 
place.” 

‘“* Wrong place!” 

‘“« Yes— you must sometimes say one, sometimes the other. 
I cannot exactly tell you the reason ; only this, — that you must 
not say seen by itself, as ‘I seen, or you seen.’ You must say 
‘I have seen,’ ‘ you have seen ;’ and ‘I saw’ and ‘ you saw.’” 

‘** Saw seen, seen saw,” cried Bess, with a contemptuous 
expression, curling her lip—‘‘I never can remember such a 
see-sawing way of talking.” 

‘ Lucy, for the present, wisely refrained from further instruc- 
tion, and their new plans, to which Cozey lent herself with tol- 
erable facility, were amicably, effected. 

‘ After a visit of three months, Bess bade farewell to her kind 
friends at Cleves, and joined her family in their new abode. 
Mrs Farnham, who was a woman of good sense and good tem- 
per, had done her part faithfully, as the aspect of their little 
dwelling already testified. The distance was not so great as to 
separate the children entirely, and they continued to see each 
other at short intervals. 

‘The want of public religious instruction is one of the evils 
almost inseparable from a new country, and it was one to which 
Mrs Stanley was not indifferent. She had been carefully edu- 
cated in the externals of religion, and attached much impur- 
tance to them, but in the application of its principle, she was 
partial and inconsistent. She acknowledged that it was her 
duty to submit to the allotments of Providence, but she did not 
understand, that the duty was imperfectly performed, without 
cheerfulness and resolution ; — that she not only should refrain 
from murmurs at her condition, but should even labor to im- 
prove it. That a smile is, sometimes, as acceptable service 
asa prayer; that there may be worship without a church, 
and a continual advance in virtue without an authorized 
minister. Mr Stanley, with a real reverence for religion, had, 
from an irrational disgust at what he called the ostentation of it, 
forborn the public acknowledgment which is at once an honor 
and aduty. ‘Though to a more mature mind, his conduct in 
this respect would have been intelligible, and the uprightness of 
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his character traced to the very principles, he took no care to 
avow; yet he was not the best person to lead the mind of a 
child, to the consideration of the subject. In Lucy’s visits to 
the Farnhams however, the union of precept and example, the 
consideration of conduct as obedience to an express command, 
was apparent to her observant mind. Thus, if religion was pre- 
sented to her with no imposing forms, it was in a way more 
likely to affect her; as a familiar and domestic friend, shedding 
its influences on every-day life, and ordinary duties. Mrs En- 
nis, the mother of Mrs Farnham, though born in humble life, 
had enjoyed some early advantages, by which, few and common 
as they were, her naturally good mind had profited to the ut- 
most. She had been one of the earliest emigrants to that 
country. 

‘ This enterprise was then a fearful chance, but she would 
not allow her husband to encounter it alone. Leaving one child 
behind to console her mother, she went into what was at that 
time indeed a ‘ howling wilderness.” After many difficulties 
and dangers, they had secured a comfortable home, and some 
little property ; but her troubles were not then ended. Some of 
her children she had lost by death, and others had left her, to 
work out their own fortunes. Yet she had patiently submitted 
to her afflictions, and had cheerfully borne her personal priva- 
tions ; and now, a solitary widow, thought she could not praise 
God sufficiently, for sparing to her one child, out of the eight 
who had called her mother. Mrs Farnham inherited much of 
this unobtrusive but energetic character, and their joint influ- 
ence in the household was felt by all. Every day commenced 
and closed by a devout address to their Heavenly Father, offered 
by the venerable grandmother, — who, as Farnham good-natured- 
ly amd truly remarked, ‘‘ understood that business better than 
he.” On Sunday, the Bible, with the ‘‘ Christian’s Sure Guide,” 
an odd volume of Davie’s Sermons, the ‘ Pilgrims Progress,” 
or some book of equal authority, from the small stock that had 
attended her in all her wanderings, furnished them “a word in 
season.”” And though the boys, would sometimes in the after- 
noon bathe in the Miami, or stray off to the wild plumb orchard, 
still good thoughts were confirmed ; and the ordinary employ- 
ments of the week, accompanied by a cheerful reliance on the 
Being they recognised and endeavored to honor. 

‘* Without, the forest fell beneath their sturdy stroke,” and 
“the earth yielded her increase,” to their diligent hands ; — 
within, the wheel went merrily round, and no duty was neglect- 
ed. Bess completed her “ stint ” of sewing or knitting, practised 
on the lessons received at Cleves, taught her little brother his 
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letters, and looked neither cross nor disappointed, if the baby’s 
nap was unusually short. In the evening, when Mr Farnham 
and Richard, his eldest boy, returned, wearied, from their hard 
labor, there were always pleasant voices and kind faces to greet 
them, a clean cabin, and a comfortable meal.’ pp. 68-77. 





An Address, pronounced on the Anniversary of the Concord 
Lyceum; by Cornelius C. Felton. 


We had prepared a notice of this excellent pamphlet for the 
last number, but it was accidentally omitted. ‘There is a great 
deal of good sense, as well as eloquence, in its pages. It will 
add to the reputation of the able and industrious scholar, who 


wrote it. After some discriminating remarks upon the state of 


education in the ancient republics, the author says ;— 


‘ Americans, especially of New England, have a right to boast, 
that the cause of knowledge has always, with them, been deem- 
ed of lasting and all-absorbing importance. Our system of free 
schools, though vastly inferior to what it might and ought to be, 
has ever been an admirable feature in our social constitution. 
We have been taught to regard it as the Palladium of our na- 
tional liberties ; we have looked upon our schools as the temples 
in which is kept alive the sacred flame of freedom. And if the 
general advantages, we have enjoyed, contributed in any measure 
to kindle the English mind to the importance of popular instruc- 
tion, we have received in return, from the noble efforts of our 
transatlantic brethren, an impulse, which has spread among us 
with more than electric power. Our Mechanics’ Institutes and 
Lyceums, which have sprung up on every side, bear ample testi- 
mony to ear sense of the importance of knowledge, and our 
willingness to draw instruction from every source we can, In 
regard to the effects of these Institutions there can be but one 
mind among’ intelligent and reflecting men. A body of indi- 
viduals, united for the promotion of scientific pursuits in a New 
England town, create an interest in the most exalted subjects. 
This interest, and not the actual amount of knowledge commu- 
nicated, I consider the most decidedly important point to be 
gained by the establishment of Lyceums. It is next to an impos- 
sibility to impart, by popular lectures, any thing more than a 
mere outline of literature, or science ; but there is the combined 
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force of numbers, the resistless power of sympathy, the spur of 
noble emulation, the thirsting of excited curiosity, the increas- 
ing love of social knowledge, to bear onward the mind, when 
once awakened, in the glorious career of intellectual improve- 
ment. Allow me to say a word upon the power of self-study. 
The mind cannot, with all the excitements of social life, and 
under the influence of all the current knowledge of the day, be 
made to attain its true preeminence, except by much vigorous 
and individual study. 'The independent exertion of our faculties, 
upon the various objects that the world presents before us, can 
alone unfold them in their beauty and extent. A self-relying 
confidence, untinged with arrogance, must animate our efforts, 
or we shall fail. A mode of thinking and study, which shall 
lead the mind to act for itself, is alone worthy of one who is 
faithful to his nature. And here such institutions as Lyceums 
may exert an influence, the effects of which will be invaluable. 
Periodical meetings, for the purpose of following out some 
scientific investigation, excite the curious mind to go still deeper, 
in the privacy of retirement. A vivacity of intellectual habit, 
in the place of that general inertness that prevails, when no 
immediate objects awaken an interest, spreads through society a 
life and glow, that contribute no less to happiness than improve- 
ment ; that promote morality no less than knowledge, by dimin- 
ishing that taste for gossip and scandal, so generally prevalent 
wherever the mind and heart have no noble objects for their 
enlightened devotion. 

What then is the character of that object, in the attainment of 
which so many master-minds have been enthusiastically absorbed ? 
which has called into being such an array of institutions, such a 
powerful apparatus of means? which has drawn so much of 
searching and consuming labor, such lavish expenditures of 
treasure to aid in its winning? What is that knowledge, on 
which so many of the hopes of human nature depend? I an- 
swer its dignity corresponds to the enthusiasm it has enkindled ; 
it is commensurate with the lofty aims of its professors ; it real- 
izes the brightest visions of the soul ; it leads the mind and heart 
to the practice and admiration of all that is good, and true, and 
noble ; it opens to the intellect a scene of rich and gorgeous 
magnificence, worthy of the intensest action of an immortal 
spirit.’ pp. 25 — 27. 

‘An American patriot can hardly find a nobler object for his 
exertions than the promotion of knowledge. The effects of 
labor in such a cause are of no temporary nature, dying away 
with the occasion that produced them; the cause must be no 
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nine days’ talk for the town, passing rapidly into oblivion, but 
one in which the earnest efforts of a patriotic mind may be most 
strenuously and worthily exercised. ‘The arena of public life is 
not the only, nor the most extensive theatre of the labors of 
patriotism. I reverence the man, who by distinguished gifts of 
intellect, and a long succession of public services, has won the 
people’s favor, and raised himself to an elevated rank in the 
councils of his country; but I reverence equally the quiet wor- 
shipper of truth, who, in the unostentatious path of knowledge, 
pursues his object with an honest heart and a single eye, dis- 
pensing the precious gift with an even and upright hand, which 
shall, as by the spell of a master-magician, call into vigorous 
exercise the immortal powers of the soul. The teacher of truth, 
who awakens a single intellect to a sense of its undying nature, 
produces an effect that will last for eternity ; he who communi- 
cates a single new thought, or an original combination of old 
thoughts, exerts a power over the empire of mind, which will 
outlive all time ; he who shows his countrymen a new resource of 
knowledge, a new method of increasing it, opens a new avenue 
to happiness, and richly deserves the best of honors that a grate- 
ful age has to bestow, that of being enshrined in the memory of 
his fellow-men!’ p. 35. 


MISCELLANY. 


Columbia College. 


A MoveMENT has lately been made in the city of New York 
to procure an enlarged and popular course of instruction suited 
to the demands of all classes. ‘The proposition at first was to 
erect a new university ; but Columbia College had in the mean- 
time for some years been engaged in maturing a scheme for 
supplying this new demand ; and the loud call for a new estab- 
lishment furnished the occasion of exhibiting to the public the 
plan which the foresight of the Faculty had prepared. The 
following statute will show what that plan is, and may suggest 
hints to other communities and colleges for an arrangement 
mutually beneficial. 
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1. The course of instruction now existing, the integrity of 
which shall in all respects be preserved, shall be denominated 
the full course. Another course of instruction shall be estab- 
lished, which shall be denominated the Scientific and Literary 
course ; the whole, or any part of which, matriculated students 
may, at their option, attend. 

2. The Scientific and Literary course shall embrace all the 
studies now pursued in the college, except those of the Greek 
and Latin languages; and shall also include the study of the 
modern languages, and such other studies in literature and the 
sciences as may hereafter be annexed thereto. The Board of 
the College shall form the students of the Scientific and Litera- 
ry course into classes, which shall be attended by the profes- 
sors, at such times, and to such an extent, as shall not interfere 
with their duties to the classes pursuing the full course of study. 

3. Persons not matriculated, may with the permission of the 
Board of the College, attend the scientific and literary course 
or any part thereof, paying into the treasury of the college, the 
prescribed fees. 

4. Matriculated students who shall pass through the scientific 
and literary course, or any part there, to the satisfaction of the 
Board of the College, shall on the vote of the Board of Trus- 
tees, receive testimonials of the same, to be announced at the 
public commencement. 

5. The feés paid by each student in the scientific and literary 
course shall not exceed fifteen dollars per annum, for each 
professor whom he may attend ; which fees shall be paid into 
the treasury of the college. 

6. The professors of the languages shall form classes con- 
sisting of the matriculated students, graduates, and others, for 
the purpose of enlarged instruction in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture ; the fees to be the same, and to be appropriated as pre- 
scribed in the preceding section. 

7. Those professors, a portion of whose course is conducted 
by lecture, may, at their lectures, unite the classes of the two 
courses. 

8. Matriculated students, pursuing the scientific and literary 
course, are not prohibited from professional studies or pursuits. 

9. Public lectureships shall be established in the tilowing 
departments ;—Greek Literature; Latin Literature ; Oriental 
Literature; English Literature; French, Italian, Spanish and 


German Litery'¥°, 5, Chemistry and its applications; Mechan- 
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ics and Machines ; Mineralogy and Geology ; Architecture and 
Civil Engineering; Intellectual Philosophy ; Moral Philosophy ; 
Elocution ; the Law of Nations and Constitutional Law; Po- 
litical Economy ; Mathematical Science ; Experimental Philo- 
sophy ; Physical and Practical Astronomy. 

10, These lectures, as to the times and places of delivery, 
shall be under the control of the Board of the College, and 
shall be open to all persons who may choose to attend. The 
professors may, at their opiion, be lecturers ; and the other lec- 
turers shall be appointed by the Board of Trustees. The 
lecturers shall fix and receive the fees of admission to their re- 
spective lectures. 

11. ‘The Corporation of the city of New York, the Trustees 
of the High School of the said city, the Trustees of the New 
York Public School Society, the ‘Trustees or Directors of the 
Clinton Hall Association, of the Mercantile Library Association, 
and of the Mechanic and Scientific Institution, the General 
Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the city of New York, 
and such other societies as the Trustees may from time to time 
designate, shall each be entitled to have always two students 
educated in the college, free of all charges of tuition.* 

12. Every religious denomination in the city of New York, 
by its authorized representatives, shall be entitled to have always 
one student who may be designed for the ministry, educated in 
the college free of charges of tuition. 

13. Any person or persons who may found a scholarship to 
the amount of $1000, shall be entitled to have one student 
educated in the college free of all charges of tuition. This 
right may be transferred to others. The scholarship shall bear 
such name as the founder or founders may designate. 

14. Any religious denomination or any person or persons 
who shall endow a professorship in the classics, in political, 
mathematical, or physical science, or in the literature of any of 
the ancient or modern languages, to the amount of $15,000, 
shall forever have the right of nominating a professor for the 


* The following resolution, which was adopted by the Trustees in Decem- 
ber 1827, extends still further to the schools and school societies in the city 
and country, the advantages of gratuitous education. 

* Resolved, that every school from which there shall be admitted in any 
one year into the college four students, shall have the privilege of sending 
one scholar to be educated gratuitously in the college. The nomination to 
this scholarship shall be made by the directors or trv’ > ,ui_ -¢ school, or if 
there be no trustees or directors, by the instructer or in» ictere.’ 
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same, subject to the approbation of the Board of Trustees, who 
shall hold his office by the same tenure as the other professors 
of the college; the nomination to be made by the authorized 
representatives of the religious community, or by the person or 
persons, who shall make the endowment, or such person or 
persons as he or they may designate. The proceeds of the 
endowment shall be appropriated to the salary of the professor. 

15. The department of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, includ- 
ing the English language and English literature, shall be assigned 
to the President, who shall exercise the students frequently in 
English composition, elocution, and forensic disputations. With 
a view to their acquiring just sentiments as well as a correct 
style, he shall also, at his discretion, assign to them the subjects 
on which they are to write, or which they are to discuss. The 
President shall give instruction by lectures or otherwise, on the 
evidences of the Christian Religion in general, but not on the 
nature or evidences of its doctrines as professed by any parti- 
cular denomination of Christians. 

16. All prior statutes or parts of statutes inconsistent with 
the provisions of this statute, are hereby repealed. 

The above statute was passed by the trustees, and thereupon 
the Faculty of the College (president and professors) issued 
the following notice. 

Co_umBra CoLLEeGE, 
New York, January 23, 1830. 

Tue Faculty of Columbia College hereby give notice to the 
public, that they stand prepared to carry into full effect an en- 
larged course of instruction in the college, according to the 
provisions contained in a recent statute of the Board of Trus- 
tees, bearing date the 16th of the present month. 

They are now, therefore, ready to receive applications for 
admission to the lecture rooms of the college, upon the terms 
of the above mentioned statute, which it is believed will be 
found in practice so liberal as to meet every reasonable wish of. 
parents. * The right of admission to the whole or any part of 
its literary, scientific, or classical courses, which has been hith- 
erto confined to matriculated students, and rendered obligatory 
upon all, in all its parts, is now thrown open to the public, with- 
out reserve or diminution ; so that parents henceforth may not 
only choose the studies to which their sons’ attention shall be 
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devoted, but will be called upon to pay for such only as they 
deem important to their success in life. ‘The course of college 
instruction under the new statute may be regarded as threefold. 


1, The full course, including every branch of collegiate 
study, and entitling the successful student to the academic de- 
gree of A. B. 

2. The literary and scientific course, which excludes the 
study of the ancient languages, but includes that of the modern. 
To the successful student in this course, is given, on a vote of 
the Board of Trustees, a College Testimonial, differing but in 
name and extent from the academic degree of the full course. 

3. The voluntary course, which is limited solely by the 
wishes of parents, or that of applicants themselves, both as to 
its extent and duration. ‘This admits also of a higher course of 
instruction in the Greek and Latin languages. 


An attendance on the first course requires the student to be 
matriculated, and forbids all professional studies and pursuits. 

An attendance on the second course also requires matricu- 
lation, but admits of professional studies being carried on at the 
same time. 

An attendance on the third course is altogether free, requir- 
ing no matriculation, and capable of being rendered consistent 
not only with professional pursuits, but even with mercantile and 
mechanical employment. 

For either of these courses applications will now be receiv- 
ed, tlie names of applicants entered, and so soon as their num- 
bers wil] admit, arranged into classes according to their respec- 
tive proficiency, and their regular instruction commence on the 
first day of the ensuing college term, which falls about the 
middle of the month of March, but of which due notice will be 
given. 

In addition to this ample and liberal course of instruction for 
the youth of our city, the Faculty would also give notice of the 
establishment, under the same statute, of an enlarged popular 
course in the form of lectures, open to all persons who shall 
choose to attend, upon the payment of a moderate fee. 

Under the provisions of the new statute, the professors of the 
college being ex officio lecturers, the following courses will be 
delivered during the ensuing term. 
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On the English Language and Eaglish Literature, by the President. 


Political Economy < . Professor M’Vickar. 
Greek Literature . H : . ; ‘ ‘ “s Moore. 
Practical Mechanics . , ‘ : ¥ : és Renwick. 
Astronomy . ; : . ° ; . e Anderson. 
Italian Literature ‘i . ‘i ° j : « Da Ponte. 
French Literature . . ; J : : . “ Verren. 


As the appointment of further lecturers rests with the Board 
of Trustees, the Faculty are as yet unable to annex officially the 
names of those gentlemen who stand ready to undertake the 
duty of lecturers in the greater part of the following depart- 
ments. 

Law of nations, commercial Jaw, constitutional law. 

Moral philosophy, intellectual philosophy, political philosophy. 

Mechanics and machines, civil engineering, architecture. 

General history, history of the United States. 

Oriental literature, Spanish literature, German literature, 
Latin literature. 

Mineralogy and geology, elementary chemistry, chemistry 
applied to the arts, physiology, botany, and other branches of 
natural history. 

The extent to which the college will be enabled to go, in 
giving instruction by means of public lectures, must depend 
upon the degree in which information is demanded. But the 
public may rest assured, that the means of instruction in any, 
or in all the branches of moral, mathematical, natura! and phy- 
sical science, can now be commanded by the college, and will 
be forthcoming so soon as sufficient numbers appear to justify 
lecturers in entering upon their course. 

The Faculty have thus brought before the public in its lead- 
ing practical Seana the enlarged scheme of education upon 
which the college has now entered. It is one which has been 
silently maturing for years within the walls of the institution ; it 
is the result of long experience on the part of the Faculty, and 
of much and anxious deliberation on the part of the Trustees. 
As it has been adopted with caution, so will it be pursued with 
firmness, and it may be fearlessly asserted that so long as the 
public shall continue to demand instruction, so long will Colum- 
bia College be found ready to supply it, in whatever manner, 
and to whatever extent, public utility or private convenience 
may require. 

In thus proffering to their fellow citizens this large and liberal 
scheme, one so well suited to the growing necessities of our 
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city, so accordant with its increasing wealth and population, and 
answering so fully to the varied wishes of parents and the va- 
rious talents and destination of their sons, the Faculty of the 4 
college feel themselves called upon, as conscientious men en- | 
tering on the performance of responsible duties, to pledge them- 
selves to parents and guardians, that in the devotion of their 
time and talents to the improvement of those committed to their 
charge, there shall be no partial injurious distinction known be- 
tween the classes of students, or the courses they shall pursue. 
‘To awaken talent in all, to arouse diligence and. reward merit, 
to store the mind with knowledge and form the heart to virtue ; 
to prepare the youth of our city for the actual duties of life by 
leading them to the principles and practice of all that is virtuous 
and excellent ; this shall continue to be as it has ever been their 
ruling aim, their highest boast, and they may add, amid the 
trials and anxieties to which their duties call them, their greatest 





| consolation. Ha 
13 Wituiam A. Durr, President, and Professor of Rhetoric | 
and Belles Lettres ; the English Language and English 3 


Literature. z 

Joun M’Vickar, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Politi- q 
cal Economy. 

NatuHaniev F. Moone, Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. 

Cuartes Antuon, Adjunct Professor of Languages. 

James Renwick, Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy and Chemistry. 

James Kent, Professor of Law. 

Henry James ANDERSON, Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy. 

Lorenzo Da Ponte, Professor of the Italian Language 
and Literature. 

A. Verren, Professor of the French Language and Literature. 
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President Duer has been a lawyer of eminence, and has the 
reputation of being an able and learned man. 

It will have been seen that the above proposition embraces 
lyceum, high school, and college instruction. ‘The experi- 
ment is new, but we see other reasons beside the eminent 
names to anticipate for it complete success. 

The expense of the scientific and literary course is sixty 
dollars per annum. 
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Salem, Mass., Lyceum. 


OFFICERS. 


Hon. Daniel A. White, President. 
Stephen C. Phillips, Esq. Vice President. 
Stephen P. Webb, Esq. Recording Secretary. 
Rev. C. W. Upham, Corresponding Secretary. 
Francis Peabody, Esq. Treasurer. 
Managers.— Leverett Saltonstall, Abel L. Peirson, John 
Moriarty, Malthus A. Ward, Rufus Babcock, William Williams, 
Rufus Choate, George Choate, Jonathan Webb, and Caleb 


Foote. 


A meeting has been held at Topsfield, and measures adopted 
to organize a County Lyceum. At this meeting, which was very 
well attended, several gentlemen made addresses. 

The Newburyport Herald furnishes the following, of which 
we think the ideas excellent. 


Remarks of Judge Cummins. 


Judge Cummins rose and expressed himself to this effect. 
That the subject of education, both in schools and in popular 
societies for mutual improvement, is receiving great attention in 
every part of the country. In the common schools great im- 
provements have been made. ‘The books now in use are vastly 
better than those used by the last generation. The standard of 
qualification for the masters is constantly rising. "The commu- 
nity is awake upon the subject, and the public voice demands 
improvement. Much has been done, but much more remains to 
be done. ‘There is a continual call for better books in the 
schools, and a continual effort to furnish better. We have no 
seminary where masters can be educated for the primary schools; 
but masters must be educated ; something must be done to rem- 
edy this defect. 

Societies for mutual improvement also have given rise to much 
discussion in this Commonwealth. A bill was introduced into 
the last Legislature to enable Lyceums to incorporate themselves. 
In most of the Counties, town Lyceums are already numerous. 
In Worcester and in Middlesex, and he believed in some other 
counties, county Lyceums had been formed, and these institu- 
tions had excited great interest. He knew from his own obser- 
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vation. His knowledge of this subject was neither theoretical 
nor very extensive. He had never opened a book nor read a 
paragraph upon it. But he had conversed with intelligent men 
in different parts of the State, and they had told him of the 
mighty influence of this engine of knowledge and virtue upon 
those classes of society where information was the most wanted, 
and upon those where there was the least want of it also. Those 
gentlemen told him that large crowds were collected in the shire 
towns of those counties were county Lyceums were already 
established. Many among the audience were from the neigh- 
boring towns, and of course the information communicated by 
the lecturer is not confined to his neighbors or townsmen, but is 
carried by his hearers farther from the centre into the county. 
He knew, what he had seen with his own eyes. In Worcester 
he was invited to attend one of these Lyceums. He found the 
lace of meeting well filled with interested and attentive listeners. 
They were the mechanics and the traders, and the laboring 
classes generally. There were the most intelligent gentlemen 
in the place and the most respectable families. And what, after 
all, perhaps, was the best of it, and what ought not by any means 
to be omitted or forgotten, was that those families not only went 
there themselves but they carried their domestics with them. 
He had previously visited the Lyceum in Concord ;_ it was the 
same there. All classes were present; all classes were inter- 
ested; and he believed all classes were receiving instruction. 
He afterwards visited Hampshire, where he was very generally 
acquainted, and attended a Lyceum at Northampton. The same 
spectacle presented itself there. A learned and able gentleman 
was imparting to a throng of listeners knowledge, which until these 
days had been considered the special property of a profession. 
In these three large societies he had the pleasure of hearing 
three professional men explaining the mysteries of their peculiar 
crafts to the uninitiated. In one of them a Physician explained 
the circulation of the blood to people whose blood had been 
circulating all their lives without their knowing how. For his own 
part, he never knew how his blood circulated before. He had 
heard about it, it was true, but he never unc 2rstood it before. 
The lecturer explained to him how the heart performed its 
functions and how the blood was forced through the various 
channels, and he came away astonished and delighted to find 
that all this curious and wonderful mechanism could be so exhib- 
ited as that even he should understand its construction. At 
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another place he heard a Theologian inculcating the theory of 
morality. {t was plain and practical. He enforced different 
duties by showing they could be derived from the plain great 
principles ; he showed us how we ought to act, and why we 
ought to act; he made the path plain before us, and truths 
divine fell mended from his tongue. Atthe third, the labyrinths 
of the law were explored. ‘This science he had been all his 
life-time exploring, but now on a sudden it was made so plain 
that he could understand it, and he was almost afraid every- 
body else would understand it. His brother Ashmun had made 
it so simple and easy that it was almost to be feared that all the 
people in Northampton would become lawyers, and then they 
would have no need of any lawyers at all. He seemed indeed 
to be possessed with the spirit of the place, and had let himself 
completely down to the comprehension of the public. For his 
own part, he was astonished that so unintelligible a subject had 
been made so perfectly intelligible. And this, he said, would 
be one chief advantage of these institutions. ‘That they would 
enable men of narrow professional educations to impart to their 
neighbors the results of their laborious investigations and to 
receive in return their knowledge, neither party losing what he 
parted with, and both parties being gainers by the exchange to 
the whole amount transferred, which was the most delightful 
commerce he ever heard of in his life. What does a clergyman 
know either of law or medicine unless the lawyer or physician 
teaches him? What does a lawyer know about theology, and 
what does a physician know of the other professions without this 
mutual assistance ? and this commerce lets them out of the nar- 
row circle of their pursuits and makes them acquainted with the 
world they live in. 


Williamstown Lyceum. 


We shall be excused for giving more than a mere list of the 
officers of this institution. The respectable and talented gen- 
tlemen who have taken an interest in its establishment appear to 
pursue the object with so much judgment and zeal, that we hope a 
short notice from the Williamstown Advocate will have a good 
effect everywhere. 


After the meeting had been called to order, Mr Sherman 
Johnson made an interesting communication to the Society, 
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showing the ample resources of our country, and its rapid ad- 
vancement toward perfection in the useful arts. 

The President then delivered a scientific lecture on the laws 
and power of motion, which he illustrated by diagrams and 
several interesting experiments. 

The anniversary address, by Daniel N. Dewey Esq. was a 
masterly production, and was received with the most decisive 
tokens of approbation by the Society and a large collection of 
ladies and gentlemen. We much regret that a unanimous 
request of the Society, seconded by several other gentlemen of 
distinction, that a copy might be furnished for the press, was 
politely refused. 

After the audience had retired the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year, namely, 


Doct. Ebenezer Emmons, President. 

Capt. Cheney Taft, Vice President. 

Mr Seymour Whitman, Librarian. 

Mr Daniel B. Noble, Treasurer. 

Maj. Abraham Hansen, 

Maj. Liberty Bartlett, Managers. 

Mr Gilbert R. Terrett, 

R. Bannister, Corresponding and Recording 
Secretary. 


The Society meets every Thursday evening, when a lecture 
is delivered on some particular branch of science or the arts, 
and communications consisting principally of useful and inter- 
esting facts are made by the members; and then, if the time 
allows, some general question which has been proposed at a 
previous meeting, is fully and freely discussed by all the mem- 
bers who choose to take a part in the debate. Any person of a 
good moral character, who shall be approved by the Society, 
may become a member, and the only hiability to which the con- 
stitution subjects him is the payment of one dollar as initiation 
fees, and an annual tax of twentyfive cents. 


The Society has a library of over one hundred volumes, 
which it)is expected will be doubled in the course of two or 
three weeks,— We have no doubt but the Institution has been 
and will continue to be useful, and hope the young men of this 
town will come forward and avail themselves of its benefits. 


Lyceums. 
Middlesex County Lyceum. 


OFFICERS. 


Hon. Edward Everett, President. 

Hon. Samuel Hoar, and Dr A. R. Thompson, Vice 
Presidents. 

Mr Lemuel Shattuck, Recording Secretary. 

Nathan Brooks, Esq. Treasurer. 

Rev. James Walker, 

Warren Colburn, Esq. 

Rey. Daniel S. Southmayd, > Curators. 

Rey. William H. White, 

Dr Samuel L. Dana, 


The first semiannual meeting will be held in Concord. 


Worcester County Lyceum. 
OFFICERS. 


Hon. John Davis, President. 
Rey. John Wilson, Vice President. 
fra Barton, Esq. Recording Secretary. 


Emory Washburn, Esq. Corresponding Secretary. 
Moses L. Morse, 

Dr Hartwell, Curators. 

Alexander Dustin, 


New Bedford Lyceum. 


Tas lyceum has been founded and carried on with uncom- 
mon spirit. We find a paragraph respecting it in the Courier 
of that town, which contains an idea which maybe useful to 
other lyceums. 

This institution is now in active, and, it is not to be doubted, 
useful operation. The lectures, one of which is delivered 
weekly by some one of the members, have been well attended. 
The terms of admission are easy and open to all, as the a 
cation of no respectable person to become a member of the 
association will be refused. If he should not wish to continue 
the connexion beyond the present season, he may withdraw 
after that time, and his fee of admission will thus have served 
the purpose of a season ticket to attend the lectures and meet- 
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ings of the society; or if he prefers to remain longer and = 
ticipate in its advantages, it will be at his option to do so. But 
we have placed the title at the head of this article principally 
with a view of calling the attention of the members and others 
to another object connected with the lyceum. The rooms have 
been fitted with accommodations for a cabinet, or museum of 
natural history, and such artificial curiosities as from their rarity 
or ingenuity might be appropriately deposited in a collection of 
this kind. Many of our citizens have doubuess articles of these 
descriptions in their possession, which would be valuable acces- 
sions to this department of the lyceum, and which they would, 
if their attention was called to the subject, be very willing to 
deposit at the rooms. Some valuable donations of this kind 
have already been made, and we hope they are but the begin- 
ning of what is to be done. There is hardly a place in the 
Union that affords greater facilities for collections of this de- 
scription than New Bedford, and it would be a reproach to us 
if we could not, from the abundance of our resources, soon 
produce a handsome scientific museum, one which we should 
not be ashamed to exhibit to strangers who visit us, as the result 
of our united efforts. And while we bear in mind that here is 
a place of deposit in which all should feel a common interest, it 
will stimulate those among us, whose opportunities for making 
such collections as they go from place to place are sometimes 
very great, not to let these opportunities pass unimproved. We 
certainly have the means of Toeliag a public scientific museum 
of the first order, by concentrating our efforts to this point, and 
if we fail in doing it, it will be through our negligence alone. 
We believe that many need only to be reminded of what it is 
in their power to contribute to this purpose, that they will be 
ready to begfow, and that what we have now said will not be 
deemed a word out of season upon the subject. 


Brooklyn (Conn.) Lyceum. 
OFFICERS. 


Samuel J. May, President. 
Uriel Fuller, Vice President. 
Daniel P. Tylor, Secretary. 
Edwin Newbury, Treasurer. 
Thomas Huntington, — 

James B. Whitcomb, Curators. 
William Hutchings, 
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Montpelier (Vt.) Lyceum. 
OFFICERS. 


Rev. J. C. Southmayd, President. 
Dr James Spalding, Vice President. 
Hon. Joseph Howes, Treasurer. 
Samuel B. Prentiss, Esq. Secretary. 
Joshua Y. Vail, Esq. 

Constant W. Storrs, Esq. 

Oramel H. Smith, Esq. Curators. 
Azel Spalding, Esq. 

Sylvanus Baldwin, Esq. 


Education in Chile. 


Frexine as we do, in common with all North Americans, a 
deep interest in the order, freedom, and prosperity of the 
Southern States, we record with peculiar pleasure any evidence 
of stability and advancement which they may exhibit. The 
following is derived through the medium of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, a valuable paper, which devotes much 
attention to subjects of this sort. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, there were two 
colleges in Chile, and one university. In 1812 the two colleges 
were united into one, under the title of the National Institute. 
In 1822, as appears from the Mercurio de Chile, this Institution 
contained, besides the rector, vice-rector, proctors, &c. fourteen 
professors and four hundred and seventynine students. ‘The 
following schedule will show the number of professors and stu- 
dents in each department of instruction : 


Professors. 

Latin and Spanish 4 2 
English and French 1. . English 18, French 14 . . 
Logic, Metaphysics and Ethics 1 
Mathematics 2 
Experimental Philosophy ...1.. . 
Political Economy, Natural 1 

Law and Law of Nations ; ‘ 
Civil and Canonical Law . 
Theology 
Eloquence 
Drawing 
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All these students are taught in each of the above branches, 
free of expense. 

There is another college at Coquimbo, a third at Conception, 
and a fourth at Talca. This last was endowed by the cele- 
brated Abbe Molina, author of the Natural History of Chile, 
who is still living at Bologna, in Italy, at the advanced age of 90. 
These three colleges, like the National Institute, are flourishing, 
and afford instruction in all the branches taught, without the 
least expense to the students. 

Besides these national establishments, there is the Lyceum of 
Chile, which was instituted in 1828, by J. J. de Mora, who is 
now publishing an elaborate work of seven volumes on law; 
and a college for females, under the direction of his lady, Mrs 
de Mora. Another college for males was established in 1828, 
by a society of literary men from France, under the title of 
Collegio de Chile, and another for females, conducted by a 
French lady, under the name of Virlane. These four institu- 
tions ‘are on the plan of the high schools of this country, and 
the pupils pay for their tuition, as with us. 

he facts above stated afford a very pleasing evidence of the 
interest which is taken in the cause of education by the Chilian 


government, and the same is evinced, though in a different way, 
by the subjoined ) ag ye which we gather from a file of La 
0 


Clave du Chile for July and August, furnished us by a friend. 


On the 23d of July, D. Francisco Ramon de Vicuiiha, Pre- 
sident of the Legislative Committee, and Supreme Chief of the 
Republic,* paid a visit to the Lyceum of Chile. Accompanied 
by the director and vice-director of the establishment, his excel- 
lency took a view of the dormitories, the hall of instruction, and 


* Gen. F. A. Pinto, who was elected Vice President of the Republic in 
1826, became soon after charged with the administration of executive power, 
on account of the resignation of the President, Gen. Friere. He continued 
at the head of the government until the 16th July, 1829, when the state of 
his health compelled him to retire. Agreeably to a law of the Republic, the 
executive power then devolved upon Mr Vicunha, President of the Executive 
Committee. Pinto has since been constitutionally elected President of the 
Republic, but whether he has accepted the appointment we are not yet in- 
formed. He was brought up a lawyer, and is represented to be a man of 
first rate talents and pure patriotism. He speaks both English and Spanish ; 
has spent about four years in France and England, whither he repaired in 
1816, principally for the purpose of perfecting himself in the military tactics 
of those countries, which he afterwards introduced into the army of General 
Belgrano, in Buenos Ayres, while chief of the staff, and then into the army 
of his own country, which he commanded from 1820 to 1822. — Eds. J. C. 
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the classes. The alumni’ were divided into — of 
writing, Latin, and philosophy. His excellency, after witnessing 
their several performances, with which he appeared to be highly 
gratified, retired, exhorting the instructers to continue their zeal- 
ous efforts in behalf of the interesting youth of Chile. 

On the 4th of August he visited the College of Santiago, and 
noticed with singular complacency the rapid progress of the 
youth in that institution. He first examined the essays of seven- 
tyfive children in chirography, and observed, from the first class 
to the fifth, as much uniformity in the beauty and proportion of 
the characters, as could be expected in more finished writings. 
He passed to the other departments. The alumni of the hall 
de humanidades read Virgil and Cicero in his presence, with as 
much propriety and elegance as could be desired, and answered 
the questions which were put to them in geography. Those of 
the second and third classes in Latin translated from the Epi- 
tome of Sacred History, in a manner which clearly showed 
their proficiency. ‘Those of the fourth had not an equal oppor- 
tunity, as his excellency was unable to prolong his stay. He, 
however, visited the class of design, (or drawing,) and the 
school for elementary education. ‘The classes of philosophy, 
mathematics, French, (first and second class,) ethics, geography 
and music, he did not visit, as they were not then in session ; 
but ‘ his excellency was fully persuaded, (says the Clave) that 
they would have afforded evidence of equal or greater profi- 
ciency. ‘The professors of this college are certainly worthy of 
the gratitude of the nation ; for they are training up men who 
will constitute its happiness and glory.’ 

On the following day he visited the National Institute. The 
internal regulations of the building, the neatness of the halls and 
rooms, and the silence and order of the alumni, pleased him 
much. After visiting the hall of instruction and the primary 
school, he proceeded to the class of design, or drawing, and 
there took occasion to admire the fondness which the Chilian 
youth manifest for this art, as well as the progress of the youth 
in this institution. His excellency took some of the copies into 
his hand, and after examining them closely, said they could not 
be distinguished from the originals. He congratulated the rec- 
tor and professors, and retired at half past eleven o’clock. The 
rector regretted that his visit was at an hour when the other 
classes were not in session. 


‘On the next day he visited the college of young ladies under 
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the direction of Senora de Mora. After listening to the class of 
mutual instruction, and examining attentively the writings of the 
misses, which he was pleased to call exquisite, he attended the 
exercises in the French language, theoretical and practical geo- 
graphy, music, and dancing, all which he spoke of in terms the 
most flattering to the institution, on account of the extraordinary 
penne which he observed in the pupils. ‘Those in the 

rench language read with the purest accent, and translated 
such passages as his excellency pointed out. Those in geogra- 
phy solved various difficult problems, and passed a thorough 
examination on the map in all parts of the globe. His excel- 
lency expressed his surprise at hearing the exercises in vocal 
music, which was first taught in the college about four months 
since, and in which such a knowledge had already been gained 
of the rules, and the proportion and compass of voice, as is not 
common in so tender years. His excellency was obliged to 
cut short his visit on account of important public duties, but as- 
sured the directors that that morning had been one of the hap- 
piest in his life ; and that he thanked her, in the name of all the 
lovers of his country, for the zeal and disinterestedness with 
which she had consecrated her time to this precious portion of 


the Chilian youth. 


The Common School System of New York. 


Ir appears from the annual report of the superintendent of 
common schools of the State of New York, that there are in 
the districts from which reports have been received, 468,257 
children over five and under sixteen years of age ; and that in 
the common schools of the same districts 480,041 scholars 
have been taught during the past year, the general average of 
instruction having been about eight months. 

The number of scholars instructed in the common schools, 
exceeds, by 4437, the whole number of children between the 
ages of five and sixteen. From this estimate the children in- 
structed in the cities of New York and Albany are excluded, 
as an enumeration of those between five and sixteen in those 
cities is not required or obtained by the law. 

The number of children between five and sixteen has in- 
creased 19,257 since the last annual report ; and the number of 
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children taught in the common schools of the State, has in- 
creased 11,836 during the same period. 

During the year 1829, two hundred and fourteen thousand 
eight hundred and forty dollars and fourteen cents have been 
paid to the several school districts which have made reports. 
Of this sum, $100,000 were paid from the State treasury, 
$102,934..66 were raised by a tax upon the several towns ; 
and $11,905..48 were derived from a local fund possessed by 
certain towns. 

The productive capital of the common school fund now 
amounts to $1,661,081..24. The revenue actually received 
into the treasury on account of the common school fund for the 
past year has been $94,626..25, leaving a deficit in the amount 
annually distributed of $5,378..73, to be supplied from the 
general funds of the State. ‘The revenue of the coming year 
is estimated by the comptroller at $109,981. ‘These particu- 
lars we extract from the New York Gazette. 


Boston Schools. 


Tue law of the commonwealth of Massachusetts requiring 
Triennial Reports of all the public schools is now in full opera- 
tion. The last report for Since has lately been published. 
Mr Reed, of the Christian Register, furnishes the following 
notice of it. 

An interesting document has just been published, in compli- 
ance with the act of the commonwealth requiring a triennial 
‘return of the several schools in this city.” It was prepared 
by a special committee of the school committee, who have dis- 
charged their duty with singular fidelity, and have brought with- 
in a small compass a large amount of useful information. From 
this Report it appears that the whole number of public schools 
in the city is as follows, viz. :— 

Nine grammar and nine writing schools; one Latin and one 
English high school for boys; fiftyseven schools for children 
between four and seven years of age, and denominated primary 
schools ; two schools in the house of industry, and one school, 
denominated the house of reformation, (the three last at South 
Boston) ; making together eighty public schools ; 

é ma the whole number of pupils at the above schools is 
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sti at $52,500, as appears by the auditor’s books, exclu- 
sive of anyt ing considered for the rent of the buildings 
occupied for schools, (excepting for the primary schools.) 
These buildings are ten in number, the average cost of which, as 
appears from the books at the auditor’s office, is about $20,000 
each, and which your committee put at an annual estimate for 
rent of $1,200 each, and which, with a similar charge for three 
schools at South Boston, of, say $1,000, for the three schools, 
makes the total expense of the public schools, for the present 
year, $65,500 ; 

That the whole number of private schools in the city, as 
ascertained from apersonal visit by your committee to each, is 155; 

That the whole number of pupils at said schools, is 4,018 ; 

That the expense of tuition, &c. at said schools, is $107,702. 


Estimated cost of 
tuition at private 
schools 


Estimated cost of 
tuition, fuel, &c. 


books, - cere A : 
1,340 being number 
of private pupils 
under 7 ys. ofage, 
at 75 cts. each, is $1,005 
‘ 2,678 do. do. over 7, 
—— at $2 25 each,is 6,025 50 
4,018 ——_——— $7,030 50 
3,513. . . . being the number 
of pupils at pub- 
lic uader 


7 yrs. of age, at 

50 cts. each, is $1,756 50 
3,917. . . . being the number 
—— 17,430 at pubiic schools 

over 7 yrs. of age, 

at $2 25 each, is 8,813 25 


11,448 10,569 75 














Estimated cost of 
fuel for 4,018 pu- 


age $1 50 each, 
23,627 25 
$196,829 25 
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And, in recapitulation, it may be stated that the whole num- 
ber of schools in the city, public and private, is 235; whole 
number of pupils, at school, is 11,448; total amount paid for 
tuition, fuel, &c. is $196,829 25. 


This statement is highly honorable to Boston. One hundred 
and ninety seven thousand dollars are expended annually for the 
instruction of children and youth in a city whose population little, 
if at all, exceeds 60,000. We doubt whether the world can 
furnish a parallel example. And this expense, let it be remem- 
bered, is voluntarily incurred. No sovereign, no aristocracy, no 
foreign will commands this munificent encouragement of learn- 
ing. It is the people’s own act and choice. ‘The calculations, 
too, from which this result was deduced, were taken in a year 
of unusual depression, when both individuals and the guardians 
of the public treasury were obliged to consider where retrench- 
ment could best be made. 

Besides this amount which is wholly expended for instruction 
within the city, many children are educated at academies or 
high schools in other places, where it is thought that advantages 
may be obtained for innocence and study which cannot be en- 
joyed in a large town. ‘There are young men also, natives of 
this place, in the different colleges of New England. At Cam- 
bridge there are, according to the last catalogue, among the 
undergraduates, seventyeight from Boston. ‘The number at all 
the other colleges is not probably less, at an expense varying 
from $100 to $300 a year. ‘The amount drawn from the city 
by both these classes cannot therefore be less than $40,000, and 
we presume exceeds $50,000; so that we should not probably 
go beyond the truth in asserting that the annual expenditure of 
the citzens of Boston for the education of the young is $250,000 ; 
and this, too, exclusively of lectures and other means of instruc- 
tion which are open to youth, and of Sunday schools which are 
established expressly for them. 


: 


Physical Education. 


Tne importance of a strict attention to the physical education 
of children, is beginning to be properly estimated by the more 
intelligent and practical portion of the community, in various 
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parts of the United States. In an excellent oration recently 
delivered before the college of Middlebury, in the state of Ver- 
mont, by Rev. John Frost, this subject is very ably enforced : 

‘The Greeks and Romans,’ observes the author, ‘ were not 
insensible of the importance of physical education. Gymnastic 
sports of various kinds were connected with the schools, for the 
purpose of imparting the utmost strength, hardihood and activity 
to the bodies of their youth. Of late years, gymnastic and mil- 
itary exercises have been introduced into seminaries of learning, 
in Europe and in this country. These facts show that serious 
evils exist, and that the public mind is waking up to this subject ; 
but it is not half awake to its unspeakable importance. As God 
designed man for great mental as well as bodily efforts, it would 
be a reflection on his wisdom to suppose, that, properly regulated, 
these efforts are injurious to health. There is a fault somewhere ; 
who dare charge it upon our Maker? it must be sought for in 
ourselves: a proper attention to facts will teach us in what it 
consists, and suggest the remedy. The time will come, when 
the most cultivated and vigorous minds will be found connected 
with the most energetic bodies. 

“ The languid eye; the cheek 

Deserted of its bloom; the flaccid, shrunk, 

And withered muscle ; and the vapid soul,” 
ought as rarely to be found in our academic halls, as in the hab- 
itations of our hardy yeomanry. Sana mens in corpore sano, is, 
with proper management, emphatically the privilege of students. 
These may enjoy even better health than the most laborious. 
Alternation of bodily and mental efforts will be found more 
favorable to health, than the long continued muscular action of 
the farmer and the mechanic. Studious men have more know- 
ledge of the regimen essential to health, than others; and their 
situation for following it is generally more favorable. That 
temperance in all things, which God has enjoined, especially in 
eating and drinking, united with that exercise of the mental and 
physical powers for which he made us, will be found to insure 
the most perfect health.’ 

To illustrate the beneficial effects produced on muscular 
strength, on health and on the animal spirits, by temperance and 
exercise, reference is made to the system of training which is 
practised in Europe, to prepare men for boxing. ‘The results 
attributed to this system are almost incredible. 
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‘The period of daily exercise abroad is at least four hours, 
and within doors at least two hours. A prominent object is to 
keep the body and mind constantly occupied through the day. 
No ardent spirits are allowed. ‘The -food is small in quantity, 
and of easy digestion. Eight hours of sleep are allowed ; and 
temperance in all things strictly enjoined. By these means it is 
said, the appetite and digestion become uniformly good, the mind 
cheerful, the strength astonishingly increased, and the sleep sound 
and refreshing. ‘The lungs become strong, the skin smooth and 
elastic, and the spirits lively. The bones become hard like 
ivory, and not easily broken. ‘The form is improved, the move- 
ments are graceful, and life itself much prolonged.’ 

However exaggerated the effects which are thus ascribed to 
the system of training may appear to those who have paid no 
attention to the subject, we are perfectly convinced, that where 
the same plan which is pursued with the view of fitting individ- 
uals for a demoralizing exhibition of brute force, to be generally 
adopted as a means of improving the health and vigor of the 
constitution, man would be in a great measure emancipated from 
physical suffering, and his existence, with the full possession of 
his active powers, prolonged far beyond what is now esteemed 
the utmost bounds of human life. 

Journal of Health. 


Popular Education. 


Srxce the introduction, we may say invention, of the Bell 
and Lancaster system, the people, the great body of the people, 
both in England and this country have puta higher value on 
intellectual attainments than at any former period since the dark 
ages; and the spirit of inquiry and the thirst after knowledge is 
hourly acquiring a universality that a few years since the veriest 
dreamer on the capacities and tendencies of the human mind 
would have scouted as being beyond the limits of a tenable faith. 
In our country more especially, the persuasion that knowledge is 
not only power, but true happiness, pervades every walk and 
grade of life. ‘The mechanic is not satisfied to toil on year after 
year, in the knowledge merely of the use of the implements of 
his craft, teaching his children their use, and leaving them little 
other inheritance than those implements and that knowledge ;_ but 
he laments his own deficiencies, and seems to be roused to a 
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great effort in behalf of his children and the public, seizing with 
avidity on all the highways to sczence, and endeavoring to avail 
himself of all the facilities which its lights afford, not only for 
the perfection of his handicraft, but for the increased knowledge 
of himself and his species. ‘That this remark extends to all 
classes of our citizens is proved by the prodigious increase of 
literary publications of various kinds, which from being read 
hitherto but by few are now to be found in the hands of the lowest 
artisan, and in the meanest hamlet of our western wilds. This 
is a thirst that increases with the fulness of the running stream, 
and accordingly we find that nothing short of a draft from the 
fountain itself, is likely to quench or allay it. It is this thirst 
which now demands the establishment of a grand reservoir—a 
pool like that of Siloam, whence all may draw, in which all may 
lave. Such a reservoir will be in this city, the contemplated 
University, in which the sons of the poor as well as of the opu- 
lent may cultivate the mind which aspires to a higher knowledge 
of itself and to increase its sum of human felicity. The basis 
of our political institutions is liberty, but what is liberty or its 
value? ‘The liberty of our country,’ says an able American 
writer, ‘is of value, only as far as it favors the growth of men— 
What is liberty? ‘The removal of restraint from human powers. 
Its benefit is, that it opens new fields for action, and a wider 
range for the mind. ‘The only freedom worth possessing is that 
which gives enlargement to a people’s energy, intellect and vir- 
tues. ‘The savage makes his boast of freedom. But what is it 
worth? Free as he is, he continues for ages in the same ignorance, 
leads the same comfortless life, sees the same untamed wilderness 
spread around him. He is indeed free from what he cails the 
yoke of civil institutions. But other and worse chains bind him. 
he very privation of civil government, is in effect a chain; for, 
by withholding protection from property it virtually shackles the 
arm of industry, and forbids exertion for the melioration of his 
lot. Progress, the growth of power is the end and boon of lib- 
erty, and without this a pecs may have the name but want the 
substance and spirit of freedom.’ 

How are a people’s energy, intellect, and virtues to be en- 
larged so that the only freedom worth possessing may be acquired 
or retained? There is but one answer, and that is now in the 
mouths of all from the highest to the lowest; by Education, and 
that on a more extended and liberal, and at the same time more 

economical scale than at present prevails. This we know can 
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be accomplished.—-'The wealthy and they who are in moderate 
circumstances are in favor of the attempt and are disposed to be 
liberal, while they who are unable to contribute will in many 
cases be gratuitously educated. We have seldom known a project 
so popular. ‘The fund required is not large while the ability to 
raise it even in our city is great, and the will ready. We hope 
the plan will be pursued. New York American. 





For the American Journal of Education 


[Translated from a Letter of M. Fursi Laisné, of Paris, to Jacob Porter of 
Plainfield, Massachusetts, dated Paris, November 1, 1827.] 

I rHanx you for your communication respecting the Rensse- 
laer School. It is a document by which this interesting estab- 
lishment will be announced in the Revue Encyclopédique. 
Public education and instruction in the United States will 
establish and render invariably productive that liberty and inde- 
pendence, which the members of the Union lately obtained at 
the expense of so much blood and so many sufferings. What 
satisfaction to see that among you every individual without ex- 
ception is called upon to enjoy its benefits! Among you the 
desire to know and the wish to do good meet with fewer obsta- 
cles than anywhere else, and consequently the views of divine 
providence must be there more easily accomplished. That 
laborious, productive activity, and that forbearing good will, 
which not only religion, but good sense require of us, are 
operating and will long operate with more success in your re- 
public than in any country of the old world. What I particularly 
admire is that your institutions and usages tend to give to fe- 
males an education as correct and accomplished as .2 men, and 
to procure for them the most diversified instruction. I am not 
ignorant of the mass of critics, that this march of mind has ar- 
rayed and may hereafter array against you, but I do by no 
means believe it less just, less excellent, less wise. All these 
criticisms proceed from interested persons or such as are still 
imbued with ignoble prejudices. 

While in France and the great part of the states of Europe 
the head eats up the members, your country is always flourish- 
ing through your persevering exertions, and, according to the 
views of divine providence, the vast, the boundless field of the 
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sciences and useful arts continue to be cleared up among you 
without obstacle, and solely for the happiness, never for the 
misery of mankind. Were it otherwise you would never be 
envied by Europeans on account of their religious, political, 
moral and literary refinements any more than on account of their 
fashions. But this comes in of course. It would be like the 
dog in the fable to quit the reality for the shadow ; it would be 
to forget the peaceful and happy situation, in which you are 
placed ; it would be to despise that admirable union of circum- 
stances, that concur to your prosperity ; it would be to spoil 
that dignity of man, with which the American colonist, at- first 
so miserable, is, thanks to God, not vainly clad. 


Tribute to the Worth of Sabbath Schools. 


Governor Mercatre, of Kentucky, in his late message to 
the legislature of the State, recommends the introduction of 
Sabbath schools into their Penitentiary. ‘This high testimony to 
the utility of Sabbath schools must be highly gratifying to those 
who have urged forward this unobtrusive system in silepce and 
obscurity. ‘There is, in our opinion, no institution upon earth 
so humble in its pretensions, and at the same time, so com- 
manding in its effects, as that of the Sabbath school. It exists 
among us without noise, operates without parade, and is accom- 
plishing the most stupendous results, without any of the showy 
appendages that usually accompany a great enterprise. It is 
like a stream which has no cataracts to astonish us with their 
magnificent thunder, but which winds along in the tranquil val- 
ley, asserting its existence only in the life and verdure which 
appear along its course.—American Spectator. 


¢ 


Sunday Schools. 


Ture distinguished judges, one of whom is on the bench of 
the Supreme Court, have given their pledge, to exert their in- 
fluence and employ their talents in the cause of Sunday schools ; 
and it is not among the least important signs of the times, that 
the influence and capacity of the institution, should be forcing 
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itself upon the consideration of the most wise and enlightened 
laymen in our country. - 

A very eminent lawyer, holding a place in the profession as 
respectable as is held by any member of the Middle States, lately 
said, that unless something was speedily done to alter the char- 
acter of our population, especially in cities and large towns; 
something by which moral education can be brought to influence 
the minds, and form the habits of the mass of the people, such 
a government as ours cannot endure! and that he knew of no 
adequate means now using, to effect any perceptible change in 
this respect, but Sunpay Scuoois.—4. S. S. Magazine. 


Infant Schools. 


Tue acting governor of the State of New York, in his mes- 
sage to the legislature on the 5th inst. gives the following de- 
served commendation of infant schools. 

The infant schools are of recent introduction, and although 
the means of the society are net adequate to the wants of that 
portion of the destitute, who are the objects of their care, yet 
sufficient has been done to prove its exceeding usefulness. 
This noble charity is looked upon with great interest by those 
who feel for suffering humanity, and who have enlightened no- 
tions of the effects of early impressions upon the human mind. 
They receive into these schools the children of the poorest 
class of the city population, who would probably be overlooked 
in the great mass of human beings, and be suffered to grow up 
in ignorance and vice, but for that active-eharity which seeks to 
do good. Children are received at the early age of eighteen 
months, and taken care of during the day, while such of their 
mothers as are well disposed, pursue their daily labors. None 
but those who have witnessed the discipline of these schools 
and its effects, can have an adequate idea of the amount of use- 
ful knowledge which can be conveyed, by an ingenuous and 
novel mode of instruction, into the minds of these small chil- 
dren. It isto be hoped that the attention of humane individuals 
will be more effectively directed to this subject, and that by their 
contributions, and suitable aid from the legislature, the amiable 
ladies who have these institutions in charge, may be enabled to 
extend their care to all who are in a condition to need it. 
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Remarkable Precocity of Talent. 


Sicismunp Baron Von Praun. This youth, who is distin- 
guished for his early and very extraordinary proficiency in the 
arts and sciences, was born at Tynau, in Hungary, on the Ist of 
June, 1811, where his father resided, as Colonel in the Austrian 
service. In his second year he was not only able to read with 
fluency, but to give a connected sketch of the history of the 
world. On the 11th of November, 1813, (being then 29 months 
old,) he was admitted into the second class of the gymnasium 
at that place ; and at the examination of the 26th of Aug., 1814, 
he received the first prize for German reading and writing, the 
Hungarian language, the catechism, and drawing, in preference 
to 70 scholars, who were much older than himself. At the 
public examination on the 17th of March, 1815, being three 
years and nine months old, he received the same honors for the 
Latin and Arithmetic. But the most extraordinary was his as- 
tonishing proficiency in music. In his third year he made him- 
self perfectly master of the violin; and at the last mentioned 
examination, he performed on this most difficult instrument a 
composition by Pleyel, with universal applause ; a year after he 
gave his second concert before Prince Schwartzenburg, and the 
principal Hungarian nobility ; and from this moment the fame 
of this prodigy spread itself all over Europe. In the summer of 
1816, he gave several concerts at Vienna, and presented a great 
part of his receipts to the invalid fund; for which the Emperor 
honored him with the order of Civil Merit. In 1817, the com- 
mencement of his fifth year, he began his professional tour, 
passed through Italy in a kind of triumph, and received from 
the Dutchess of Parma the Order of Constantine, from the 
Pope the Golden Spurs and the Order of St John Lateran, 
was created Palsgrave, and was rewarded with a gold medal 
and a very flattermg diploma by the Royal Academy, before 
which he had exhibited with much eclat his proficiency in the 
sciences. In his thirteenth year he completed his legal studies, 
and received eighteen Royal honorary diplomas from Italy, 

Austria, France, and the Netherlands. He.had scarce attained 

his fifteenth year, when he had acquired the reputation of one 

of the first violin players, and was the author of several works, 
among which a beautiful manuscript in seven languages excited 
great attention. His high reputation increased with his subse- 
quent tours through Italy, Austria, Holland, France and Germa- 
ny. He is at present at Nuremburg, and will next visit Berlin. 








